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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postofiice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


PORTRY. 
WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


BY MRS. SARAH ELLEN WHITMAN, 


Theme for the reckless taunt and idle jest, 
Man’s patient vassal! or his toy, at best; 

Afraid of men, of women more afraid, 

From her own shadow cowering in the shade, 
Alarmed the sound of her own voice to hear, 
Kept inthe dark; commended to “her sphere ;” 
Scoffed from the platform with pretentious scorn 
To nurse the children never to be born, 

To skim the pot and fan the household fires 
And rock the sons of hypothetic sires ; 

Taught to believe marriage is woman’s heaven, 
Though only one can get there out ofseven; ~ 
Counselled by Paul to cover up her hair, 

And, in the conference, not to lead in prayer; 
Assured by Fulton that she has no right 

To speak in public, since she “cannot fight,’’ 
What then is left for woman but to be 

All that the 7'ribune urged in fifty-three? 

What better counsel stands for her deliverance 
Than Horace Greeley’2 words to Mrs, Severance? 
Ceding her right to choose her own vocation, 
Select her rulers and control the nation,— 
Vote, if she will, and marry if she can, 

And make herself the free compeer of man, 




















For women are not on one pattern made; 
Some like the sun, and some affect the shade ; 
Some women like to make an audience cheer ; 
Some are content to “‘chronicle small beer ” 
Some like to show their wisdom and their wit, 
While “other some” prefer to turn the spit. 
Are they all parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body woman is, and man the soul? 
Must all succumb to one insensate rule? 

Must every woman keep an infant-school? 


Too long benighted man has had his way; 
Indignant woman turns and stands at bay. 
Old proverbs tell us when the world was new, 
And men and women had not much to do, 
Adam was wont to delve and Eve to spin; 
His work was out of doors and Hers within. 
But Adam seized the distaff and the spindle, 
And Eve beheld her occupation dwindle. 
Must she then sit with folded hands, and tarry, 
Till some fair sybil tell her ‘whom to marry” ? 
Better devote her time toward committees, 
To stumping States and canvassing the cities; 
Better no more on flimsy fineries dote, 
But take the field and claim the right to vote. 
saleiininananatattnianes 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Placing the little hats all ina row, 

Ready for church on the morrow, yon know; 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed ; 
Putting them into clean garments and white; 
That is what mothers are doing to-night, 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 

Laying by shoes that are worn through the toes, 
L ooking o’er garments so faded and thin— 

Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to make it look right— 

That is what mothers are doing to-night. 

Calling the little ones all round her chair, 

Hearing them lisp forth their soft evening prayer, 
Telling them stories of Jesus of old, 

Who loves to gather the lambs to his fold; 
Watching, they listen with childish delizght— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 

After the little ones all are asleep ; 

Anxious to know if the children are warm, 
Tucking the blankets round each little form; 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright— 
That is what motheas are doing to-night. 
Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 
Lowly and meekly she bows down her head, 
Praying as only a mother can pray, 


AN INTEREST UNREPRESENTED. 


One thing wrong in theory makes a good 
many wrong in practice. Just’ in proportion 
as women take a share in industrial pursuits, 
for instance, the harm done by keeping them 
out of politics is plainer. So long as any de- 
partment of business—say shoemaking, or 
railroading,—is in the hands of men only, it 
has a voice in legislation. It has influence, di- 
rect and indirect. Now let this same business 
pass into the hands of women, and, though it 
be carried on as well as before, the direct po- 
litical influence is forfeited, because women 
have no vote. Only some shadow of indirect 
influence—vague and demoralizing—remains. 
It may have weight in the lobby, but that is 
all. The most striking iilustration of this, so 
far, isin the profession of teaching. 

I have just been reading an able speech in 
a teachers’ convention, which points out how 
our legislation on this subject is impaired by 
the fact that, the teachers’ point of view is 
rarely represented in our Legislatures. The 
tax-payers are represented, the parents are 
represented, but there is next to nebody to 
speak for the teachers themselves. Conse- 
quently, the speaker maintained, our legisla- 
tion does not keep up with the times. When 
a question comes up affecting the shoe-busi- 
ness, or the railroad business, there are al- 
ways men to speak from practical knowledge 
of it. But when a question comes up affect- 
ing the position, wages, and work of public- 
school-teachers, there are fewer and fewer to 
speak from personal experience of that. Why? 
Because this occupation has passed almost 
wholly into the hands of women. 

In the State where I live (Rhode Island), 
out of 611 public-school teachers, only 62 are 
men. 

It needs no argument to show that if all 
these teachers had votes, and were eligible for 
public offices, the direct representation of the 
educational interest would be far greater than 
it now is, when only one-tenth’ have these 
privileges. Whatever direct influence is left 
has to flow through more and more scanty 
channels, and, were the whole occupation to 
be monopolized by women, it would have no 
chance of direct representation at all. As it 
is now, there is great danger of ignorant legis- 
lation upon public schools, for this reason; 
the male teachers are too few for just influ- 
ence, and are growing fewer. A great profes- 
sion is really suffering in political Influence, 
through a change in the distribution of the 
sexes. The only remedy is to eject women 
from the school-room, or—which is far easier 
—to find a place for them in legislation. 

So far does this evil extend, that, even on 
our school-committees, there is coming to be 
a positive want of actual experience in edu- 
cation. We train women in normal schools 
to the profession of teaching, and when from 
any cause they retire from the profession, in- 
stead of making use of their experience for 
the benefit of the schools, we shut: them out, 
and put in a lawyer or a grocer as committee- 
man, Again and again have I attended 
school-examinations, where the authorized 
committee sat dumb and helpless around the 
teacher, unable to put a question or detect a 
blunder, while there were women among the 
spectators who could easily have taken the 
whole examination out of the teacher’s hands, 
and carried it through. I knew a town in 
Massachusetts, where a woman was put on 
the school-committee, expressly that there 
might be some one to examine the high- 
school. 

The moral of it all is, that, having admitted 
women to the various activities of life, we 
must take the consequences. Government 
exists, in great measure, to protect industrial 
pursuits, Here is a pursuit of the very zreat- 
est importance, which is in danger of going 
unrepresented in our government, merely be- 
cause so largely exercised by women. Make 
woman an industrial being, and you must 
make her a political being also. T. W. H. 





A WEEK IN WASHINGTON, 

If the honest, sober, right-thinking men, 
who compose the bulk of the legal voters of 
the country, could sit for a week in the galler- 
ies of the Capitol, invisible spectators of the 
proceedings of the Congressmen to whom 
they have committed the affairs of the nation, 
I wonder what would be their verdict. The 
people, afar off, cherish Washington in their 
hearts as the Jews did Jerusalem—as the Mus- 
sulman does Mecca. Tothem, Congress is an 
august body, the aggregate of the brains of the 
nation, which, awed with its great responsibili- 
ties, and consecrated to the service of this 
mighty people, gives itself, with serious and 
earnest dignity, to the discharge of its impos- 
ing duties. To this ideal Congress, they pay 
homage. They remember it in their weekly 





“God guide and keep them from going astray |’ 


public worship, and in their daily devotions,{in 


a spirit, and in language, which is at once, a 
benediction and a supplication. 

Oh, if these good souls could be transported 
to Washington, and see matters as they really 
are, how wofully would they be disenchanted! 
No rollicking assemblage of lawless, grown-up 
boys is noisier, or more regardless of appear- 
ances, than the National House of Represen- 
tatives. For a week or more, I looked down 
daily upon this human menagerie, only to be 
as puzzled as ever to understand how they ac- 
complish anything, arrive at any results, or 
know what they have done, amid the racket 
and turmoil which characterize their sessions, 

The Speaker pounds with his gavel—puts 
motions—announces decisions—shouts vainly 
for order—pounds—bawls—gesticulates—but 
you in the gallery can make nothing of what 
he aims at. The Clerk pitches his voice on its 
highest key, and then reads resolutions, or 
former decisions, in a stentorian and monoto- 
nous tone, like a school-boy, who fears he will 
be staggered by the big words, and so pluages 
on at a headlong gait, not daring to take breath 
even; but the din prevents you from compre 
hending what he reads, or recapitulates. 


Some of the members run round with their 
hands in their breeches’ pockets, chattering, 
gossiping, laughing, smoking, hats on, backs 
to the business and the Speaker, twenty talk- 
ing at once. Some lie down on the sofas about 
the hall, with their heels as high as their 
heads, and take a comfortable snooze. Oth- 
ers read, write, answer letters, and clap inces- 
santly for the little pages, who are kept scam- 
pering about on all sorts of errands, adding to 
the general confusion. 

There is always a fraction trying to attend 
to business. These stand in the aisles, or draw 
near the Speaker’s desk, and with much shout- 
ing and gesticulating, succeed in establishing 
an understanding between themselves and the 
Speaker and Clerk, when some measure is dis- 
cussed, put to vote, carried or defeated, and 
the transaction put upon record. From the 
gallery, you behold the pantomime of the af- 
fair; but, amid the Babel of sounds, you can 
distinguish nothing. Many of the Represen- 
tatives are mere sticks, who have obtained 
their positions by some jugglery of politics, 
with no more fitness for the place, than a bear 
has for the ball-room. And judging from my 
own observation, I am sure Hon. Henry Wil- 
son has not yet received all the members of 
the Lower House into his “Congressional Tem- 
perance Society,’’ or, if he has, that some of 
them need re-converting, and re-pledging to 
total abstinence. 

In the Senate, there is more order and dig- 
nity, but here the spectacle is by no means 
impressive. The majority of the seats of the 
senators were vacant, for there were no less 
than fourteen “committees of investigation” 
in harness, trying to plough up some subter- 
ranean bedevilment of President Grant, that 
shall trip him, if he proposes to run a second 
time for the Presidency. There are a score or 
more of Presidential aspirants so eager to fill 
the chair of the Chief Executive, that they 
cannot wait for the present incumbent to va- 
cate it, and so have combined to pitch him out, 
neck and heels. In this laudable undertaking 
they have already spent more money than they 
charge President Grant and his accomplices 
with stealing. 

To the few who were not out “‘investigat- 
ing”—a “select,’’ but by no means “‘apprecia- 
tive audience’’—Senator Logan was harangu- 
ing—remonstrating, arguing, debating, quot- 
ing, narrating, discussing, and at times, I fear, 
inwardly—cussing. He certainly had provo- 
cation, for only one senator present paid him 
any attention. He was Matthew Carpenter of 
Wisconsin, who lolled in his chair, and listened 
as if from sheer laziness, because it furnished 
an excuse for doing nothing else. Sumner and 
Wilson examined their mail matter, read and 
wrote and sent off letters innumerable. Sena- 
tor Tipton of Iowa went to sleep with his 
mouth wide open, and snored audibly. Carl 
Schurz and Trumbull ran in and out, looking 
immensely solemn and important, as men who 
were big with thunderbolts that should rive the 
Republican party, unless it would consent to 
accept from their hand the next Presidential 
candidate. 

Oh, Messieurs Schurz, Trumbull and the 
rest, was it to nominate Horace Greeley that 
you plotted, and counterplotted, and ‘‘investi- 
gated” and fulminated? ‘The Cincinnati 
mountain labored, and brought forth a—write 
“granny,” shouts a masculine voice, the irrey- 
erent owner of which is looking over my shoul- 
der. Nosir, I will not. I will write nothing, 
for Horace Greeley with a “smile so childlike 
and bland,’ except when writing of free trade 
and Woman Suffrage, is unique and indescrib- 
able. 

But it is immensely funny that Horace Gree- 
ley should be born of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, whose awful throes of travail have so 





shaken the country, that this time we were all 


sure a full grown and thoroughly equipped 
statesman would be born to thecountry. It is 
as if the managers had gone to Cincinnati 
promising to play high tragedy. But, lo! in- 
stead, they have given us a side-splitting farce. 
Laughter is he Ithful and refreshing—and such 
an occasion for laughter does not occur more 
than once in half a century. So,dear manag- 
ers, before you turn off the footlights, and drop 
the curtain, a¢cept the thanks of your jolly 
and roaring audience. You have given us a 
most capital entertainment. 

Revenons & nos moutons. Let us return to 
Washington. Desirous to see Judge Davis, the 
nominee of the Labor Reformers for the Pres- 
idency, and to behold the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before whom Matthew Car- 
penter has recently made his able argument 
in behalf of Myra Bradwell’s right to practice 
law—a right denied her by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois—I went into the Supreme Court 
room for half an hour. Chief Justice Taney 
disgraced the bench when I last looked in upon 
this body. Now, Chief Justice Chase presid- 
ed; and a slow, prolix and prosy lawyer was 
making an argument, which acted on my com- 
panion and myself as a soporific. In five min- 
utes we were in imminent danger of lock-jaw, 
from yawning. We should have attributed 
this to our own stupidity, but for the fact that 
the gentlemen on the bench were similarly af- 
flicted. Appeal to the Supreme Ceurt of the 
United States! I could appeal to the fifteen 
thousand dead, peacefully slumbering at Ar- 
lington Heights, with about as much of hope 
and heart—-and the result would differ but lit- 
tle. 

Just as we rose to come out, my companion 
telegraphed me, with a slight pinch of the arm, 
and a quick glancing of the eye, to look once 
more towards the seat of the Judges. Judge 
Davis was lifting his immense person from the 
great chair, made expressly for him, no chair 
in the court-room being sufficiently ample for 
his unwieldy bulk. As this would-be Presi- 
dent sits, there is in his head and face nothing 
noticeable. But when he rises, and displays 
his uncourtly figure, you are transfixed with 
astonishment at his “sesquipedality of belly,” 
as Sterne phrases it. “What on earth did the 
Labor Reformers nominate Judge Davis for ?” 
said my friend, as we closed the door between 
the gentlemen of the ermine and ourselves; 
“they need brains to help them, not bowels.’ 
Men, who do the voting, are given to great 
plainness of speech concerning their public ser- 
vants. 

As I passed through the halls of the Treasu- 
ry building, my attention was attracted by 
semi-circular boxes of sand, perhaps ten feet 
in diameter, which were placed beside every 
stairway. At last I inquired their use, and 
was told that they were “for the convenience 
of the gentlemen, who are in the habit of spit- 
ting down over the banisters, as they go up 
and down the stairs.” Afterwards I noticed 
how constantly they were used, and how great 
was the need of them in other public buildings, 
where as yet they are not located. Some of 
the ancient schoolmen defined woman as “a 
featherless biped, given to jealousy.” But if 
modern school-women should undertake to 
define man, they might describe him as “a 
featherless biped, given to drinking, smoking, 
chewing and expectoration,” without much 
fear of contradiction, And if they wished to 
to describe the American man, they might add, 
“whose favorite employment is office seeking.” 

Ah, dear JOURNAL, in matters of legislation, 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
The less you know of it, the more you respect 
it; and the less you see of it, the stronger will 
be your faith in, and hope for your country. 
Knowing what they do about their methods of 
governing and legislating, and conducting the 
affairs of the nation, I cease to wonder that the 
men engaged in the business address to wo- 
men the frenzied adjuration, ““Procul O pro- 
cul este, profane !’’ M. A. L. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


An Iowa woman has invented a washing 
machine, and has had it patented. 

Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptor, is 
overwhelmed with orders for statues from Brit- 
ish sympathizers. 

At Longwood Yearly Meeting, this year, 
Mrs. Livermore will be one of the chief invited 
guests. The presence of Rey. Fielder Israel is 
also hoped for. 

Miss Ella Deitz has become a great favorite 
with the play-goers of Troy. The Whig and 
the Times each speak of her with the most 
cordial approval. 

Mrs. Emily Thornton, a relative of the fam- 
ily of Gen. Harrison,and now occupying the 
old family house, tendered to the Cincinnati 
Convention, for the use of the presiding officer, 
the chair which Gen. Harrison occupied in 

















the White House, while he was President. 


Bishop Ames, of the Methodist Church 
cannot find language strong enough to express 
his disapprobation of the separate education 
of the sexes. The idea of sexual education, 
he says, is a relic of barbarous ages—a Roman- . 
ist, monkish, superstitious notion. He there- 
fore opposes the establishment of the female 
collegiate institute founded by Daniel Drew. 


The Duke and Duchess of Madrid have a 
daughter who appears to have one of the long- 
est names on record. Here is the monstrous 
compound: Blanche of Castille—Mary of the 
Conception—Theresa Francisca of Assissi— 
Margaret — Joanna— Beatrice— Charlotte — 
Louisa—Fernanda— Adelgonda—Elvira—Ild- 
efonsa— Regina— Josepha— Michaela— Gab- 
riela—Raphaela. 


Princess Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte adver- 
tises that millinery in the latest styles will be 
supplied to the nobility and gentry of London. 
Her Highness is described as a lady of prepos- 
sessing appearance and polished manners, a 
self-sacrificing mother, and a devoted wife. 
She has a helpless husband, reared to use- 
lessness, as princes usually are, and three chil- 
dren—all pensionless on account of the down- 
fall of imperalism. The pluck of the Princess 
in striking out a new career ought to insure 
her a liberal patronage. 


Mr. Seth Wilbur Payne, editor of the Utica 
Daily Bee, having been sentenced to the Pen- 
itentiary for four months as the penalty for 
offending Judge Doolittle, has gone off mer- 
rily to jail, leaving his paper in the hands of 
his wife. The lady is introduced to the read- 
ers Of the Bee in this fashion: 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

The editor of the Bee, having been sent to 
the Peniteutiary at Albany for having and ex- 
pressing an opinion: Now this is to give no- 
tice that the pen editoral has been p in 
the hands of his faithful and plucky wife, Al- 
ice Huntly Payne, during the remainder of 
said imprisonment. Very respectfully, 

Seta WILBUR PAYNE. 


All of which is a capital advertisement for 
the Bee. 


There is good sound sense in the remark 
made by “‘Howard Glyndon” in the Evening 
Mail, that no dress should be worn habitually 
which prevents free egress, into the street, or 
garden, or the forest. Quite time enough is 
taken up in changing the shoes and in putting 
on hat, mantle, and gloves, If exercise out- 
of doors has to be preceded by elaborate prep- 
aration, it will gradually fall into disuse. A 
woman wearing a long mor@ing dress, while 
standing at the door or the window, is seized 
with a sudden impulse to take a walk. ‘But 
then my dress!’ Itis not a proper one out of 
the house, and she doesn’t want to have the 
trouble of taking it off just fur half an hour or 
so; consequently the walk is postponed. There 
is no bondage more intolerable than that of 
the slavery of dress.” 


The Female Bible Society of Philadelphia cel- 
ebrated their fifty-eighth anniversary at the 
Bible House, last week. 

Rev. Mr. Bonheim opened with prayer, and 
the meeting was called to order by Rev. E. H. 
Torrence, who was chosen to preside over the 
proceedings. 

The annual report, including the treasurer’s 
and librarian’s, was submitted and read. The 
society has distributed alone in the city the 
last year 1,153 Bibles, 2,101 Testaments, 
and 62 Testaments with Psalms, in all 3,316 
volumes, the total value of which being 
$851,98. These were distributed by the aux- 
iliary societies to missions in various places, 
and printed in Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, &c. 

The total receipts during the year werd 
$2,026, and the total expenditures $1,977.98, 
leaving a balance in favor of the society of 
$48.02. 

The following ladies were then nominated 
and elected managers: 

Mrs. Joel Jones, Miss E. M. Hazlehurst, 
Miss Montmollin, Mrs. Theo. Cuyler, Mrs. 
George H. Stuart, Miss Otto, Mrs. Lucy H. 
Shober, Miss Mary R. Smith, Mrs. B. Gerhard, 
Mrs. T. P. Gibbons, Mrs. Alex. Biddle, Mrs. 
James Bayard, Mrs. E. M. Finley, Mrs. Ste- 
phen Colwell, Mrss J. H. Hildeburn, Miss Mil- 
ler, Miss Boyd, Miss Hockley, Mrs. H. Lenox 
Hodge, Mrs. S. Austin Allibone, Mrs. M. 8S. 
Dickinson, Mrs, Geissenhainer, Mrs. Wm. 8S, 
Blight. 








THE BEAUTEOUS SPRING. 


The beauteous spring at last has come, 
And thousands welcome it with joy; 
We hear the workmen’s busy hum, 
As each goes forth to his employ ; 
The grass is springing round our way, 
The birds are singing in the tr ees, 
And comes once more the beauteous May, 
Welcomed by all on land and seas ; 
The Boys are out in handsome “‘CLor#es,” 
Which they have bought at Gzorer Fenno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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HOUSEKEEPER AND MOTHER. set up before us all, as a heroine of the times, | that six of these were spoken by male, and | eled this statue has expressed in stone the | ventions in their several grades, culminating in 
anon —an example to stimulate other women? eight by the female members of the class. It | pain which everyone must have felt, who, un- | an immense national convention. I think I — 

Two days after I parted with my last “hired | We have ail read of her wonderful achieve- | will also be noticed that in the performances | der the splendors of church ceremonial, could | am safe in saying that half a million dollars But t 
girl,’ I chanced to read an article on “Ideal | ments in the triple career of writer, house- | which were original, the female portion of the | see the squalidness and degradation of the city | will not pay the.cost direct and indirect of eral 
Housekeeping,” copied itithe Weekly Tribune.| keeper, and mother. I, for one, thought no | class bore quite an equal share. which papacy bas ruled. Nothing but this | the coming Philadelphia convention. The all th 
It was about a woman who kept her house in | more ofher for performingso much; but when | The elocution as well as the authorship dis- hopeiess and beggared old age, sitting down | Cincinnati mass-meeting will cost certainly tion. 

perfect order and perfect taste—ivy vines, I read her own words—that she feared she | played by the class, were creditable both to the | in its own ruins, could so impressively have | a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. needs 
hanging flower-baskets, sewing-machine and had done harm by making it seem possible, students, and their instructors. W. H. J. told the story. The falling coins bear the pa- Next we have the active work of the cam. for ye 
all; who kept up her piano practice, painted | and profitable, to carry on housekeeping, and | Nrwron, fourth month, 29th. pal impress, and symbolize its failing power. | paign—the raising of committees, the appoint- ical p 
pictures in oil colors, read the latest books and maternal duties, and literary labors at the | ae detidem be It requires but a slight stretch of the imagi- | ment of canvassers, their eqyipment with shoul 
periodicals, learned new languages, and | same time, when it was not, I wanted to send | SENSIBLE CHURCH. : nation, to fancy those dull eyes brightening, | blank-books, and the payment of their wages : not tl 
brought forth and brought up children! 1} my love to the brave woman for speaking | — as the gates of Rome are flung open, and the | the organization of meetings in every school shado 
don’t know how many, but they were in the | those true words, She says that the strength | The First Universalist Society of Shelburne | fresh air of freedom is wafted towards her. | district, and the distribution of speakers and the lo 
plural number, and the eldest, a boy, was only | of the woman should go into the mother, and | Falls, Mass., has taken a step that must extend | The word of God is placed in her hands, and, | of campaign documents; the cost of ballots litical 
ten years old. that the children must suffer if the mother is | its influence, and increase its prosperity. as she quafls eagerly from the fountain of life, | and their distribution on election day. And when 

With good servants, a capable woman might | pressed with other cares. | Atarecent business meeting, during @ dis-| the poison is’ expressed from her veins, and | when the fateful day has at last come, there is presid 
do.as much as that; but this model (?) woman | Judging by my own observation, I suspect cussion on the finances of the society, Mr. | the old beauty begins to dawn on her haggard | little or no gerieral business done, but a uni- and tl 
did “every hand’s turn” of the work for that | that there are thousands of excellent women, Samuel D. Bardwell, Esq., aman always in the | countenance. versal activity of hacks, wagons, horses, men The 
household. Her Jast servant was dismissed | who are constantly discouraged by their ina- front rank of progress, wrote the following |The work described above is by Anne Whit- | and loafers, the total cost of which can never overtl 
when the eldest child was a year old. bility to keep up with the demands of public | resolution :— ney, and is now on its way to this country, | be ascertained. is alw 

The writer says, “It is all true, and I am so | opinion in regard to woman’s duties, as moth- | “Resolved, that women may become mem- | Ed.| The day after election, the whole thing col- theret 

an | bers of the First Universalist Society of Shel- | oe ae = | agg 8 . 
glad it is! er and housekeeper. I know what it isto feel | burne Falls on the same terms and conditions | lapses. Itis difficult to collect bills after the patrio 

Wherefore glad? For Theodosia’s personal | paralyzed by the amount of work waiting for | that men do, and enjoy the the same rights | Is IT A FACT? | agony is over. Yesterday, money flowed like Ifa 
sake, her friends might rejoice if, being obliged | me,—work which seems a sheer imposition in therein.” Our women are satisfied with their present | water, but it is tight to-day. A portion of our pure 3 
by circumstances to perform the proper labor | comparison with the sweet though arduous| He presented the resolution with some for- | rights ; satisfied to hold one-third of pda a citizens are feeling sour because they have lost has I 
for three able-bodied women, she has not made | motherly duties that must inevitably suffer, | cible remarks on the true basis of religious or- | Say qutnin, thie te techie the ehate af their money and theirtime. Another portion throw 
a complete wreck of her health and condemned | when a mother’s hands are tied by the never- | ganization. He said the seeds of decline must | eshens satiefied to retain their children by | *%° thriftily glad, and are already planning to cor 
herself to live out only halfher days. Wemay | ceasing cares of a housekeeper. You can | inhere in any church whose basis was not pi cl while he dlemeses of thom poet 4 ways and means by which to get their money tyrs 0 
all rejoice, lawfully, in seeing how much a hu- | write, if you must, after the children are in bed broad enough to admit all races without dis- ing a his will anil Ara sg satisfied “a pv | back with increase. stood 
man being can do and bear without detriment | at night; but you cannot conveniently cook din- | tinction of color or sex to equal rights and | fees theenselves the Gammiuas half!’ One may | Now, at last,comes the administration of of org 
to the buman nature in any part. But, from | ner or wash breakfast dishes then. It is a privileges, and that growth must always be | half respect a masculine opposer, but that a office. To every office, there is a lawful “in- pride 
all that experience and observation have taught | misfortune, to say the least, when a woman is | commensurate with princiyles of justice. | woman is willing to accept her present post- | come. The chances of ‘winning the office in reg 
me, I should consider it flying directiy “in the obliged by circumstances to carry any other! He then pertinently added: “I, for one, | tion is almost unaccountable, and were it not | *°"® assessed upon the candidates before they is to ci 
face of Providence” for any woman to under- | burden while the sacred one of maternity rests | should be ashamed to receive money from the | for the right of the question F one might feel | ¥°"e allowed to come upon the party ticket, clean- 
take to follow Theodosia’s example. upon her. tréasury of these faithful, zealous women (the | inelined ee het how alt and slmaper it pie to the | and these successful ones must now make to his 

I read ‘‘Ideal Housekeeping” after my day’s Gail Hamilton has said some excellent | women were there keeping silence according end. . | themselves good. But the income of a public overgt 
work was done, at eight o'clock in the evening, | things on this subject, and women surely | to St. Paul, and the Brooklyn Presbytery), - ae w | office in this land is, as a general rule, penu- of ho 
just before I was going to bed. I called my | thank her forthat. She sees pretty clearly how | who by their thrift and business capacity are HONEST CORRUPTION. riously small. The incumbents must, there- and a 
day’s work done, because I had got tired | some things are, in the dim twilight of the | able to do such good service to the church, | - fore, make themselves good by the customary it is. 
enough for one day, I thought. There was | present time; but does she realize that this is | without according to them all the rights and | An obscure advertisement, signed by the perquisites of their office, or by selling judi- The 
plenty more that I would have done if I had } only twilight, the faint dawn of the approach- privileges we men enjoy.” | Secretary of State and the Sheriff of the coun- | ciously the power which the office has brought i party | 
been ambitious to take rank among the per- | ing day? I hope there is no incurable defect | The resolution was heartily and unanimous- | ty, will appear na all the official newspapers of | them. | be sine 
fect housekeepers; but I had a way of think- in her sight. But let her speak on. | ly adopted. “May the shadow” of this pioneer | the land, sometime between now and Novem- From all this it appears that the ins have al- 3 use of 
ing of myself as “the baby’s mother,’ and I! We need to see just how things are, espe- | little church “never be less.” Cc. B. ¥. ber next. This advertisement will state what | ways a marked advantage over the oués in the j corrup 
thought the baby’s mother ought to stop work cially how bad they are, so as heartily to set | aabihiites | oer ee must be elected, to fill vacancies | matter of organization and treasure. The ins ; Union 
and go to bed. For many days, thereafier, I | ourselves toward better things; but it is too | | about to occur, | have access already to sources of revenue to 
thought a good deal about “Ideal Housekeep- | bad to go to throwing blame right and left. | LETTER FROM VERMONT. | _ Probably not one voter in fifty will ever see | which the ou's ean only look with longing, — 
ing.” We didn’t any of us “go for to do it,”—tbis I never read your paper without feeling | this official advertisement. If nothing more | while they discount their chances. Hence, of ‘ 

It touches subjects upon which the igno- | mischief thai lies all abroad in society, the | thankful there are women who know what | than this be done to notify citizens of their ap- | the two, the party discipline of the ins is aj- Twi 
rance of the people is amazing. ‘Every hand's | world over. Anybody, with half an eye, can | justly belongs to themselves, and are nobly | proaching duty, election-day, will pass unno- | ways the more efficient, and their party expen- the W 
turn” of the household work for a family in- | See that truth and right do not prevail in the | struggling, that future generations may enjoy | ticed, The old officers will hold over in default | diture on the more liberal seale. This ine- Ohio, 
cludes the preparation of three meals daily. | land; that the spirit of slavery, or caste, is in | a more glorious inheritance than gold. We | of new ones, ; 2, quality fills the outs with unspeakable indig- promi: 
Even if one is. of. simple mush and milk, it the chief seats ;and that pharisaism binds heavy | have the promise that we shall reap if we | | To arouse and interest five or six million | nation: a party cursed with such universal of thei 
takes some time and toil to clean the mush | burdens, whenever it gets a chance, and won’t | faint not in well doing. Asking in God's | citizens scattered broadcast ener Gur vasp sor rottenness ought to be hurled from power; imagit 
kettle. | lift its finger to help those who stagger under | name that justice may be meeted out to us, as ritory, each one busy with A ls own affairs, is | but this hurling process is very expensive. and si 

Dish-washing is no small matter, and occu- | them. It is a pretty bad state of things; but, | they would like it meted out to them. Truth | "° smal> undertaking. It ales fact the most | ‘The line can never be drawn accurately be- defeat 
pies a good deal of time when the meals are | in one sense, I suppose it is all righi,—all | and error have always struggled together, but stupendous job of advertising that the world | tween the legitimate expenses of party and who, “ 
elaborate; and it cannot be shirked in any | right as a part of our race-experience, through | truth is mighty, and must prevail. | ever saw.» And yet there is no provision made | those which deserve to be called corrupt. p been 
case. Then there are the beds to be made, and | which we may learn something like race wis- | The venerable senator of Iowa sneeringly | for this great work, in our constitution or by | The veil of secrecy encourages dishonesty. itinera 
seyeral rooms to be put in order. “Not a| dom. Farrn Rocnester. | remarks that woman’s name is frailty. He | “laws. Yet the work is thoroughly done The more nearly balanced two parties may be, despor 
speck of dust” is a nice thing to say ; but only | oe | probably never sprung from such a source, by the agency of party. Millions of dollars | the keener the fight and the greater the cost made 
the experienced know how hard is the battle | A VISIT TO SWARTMORE COLLEGE | since it is a well established fact, that sons re- | “"@ Spent previous to every presidential elec- | of victory. form, 
daily waged against dirt, Besides the daily | ‘ | semble their mother. One would suppose | 40? In this adver Using. | If (as Carl Schurz declares he has been cred- Union 
work of the household, there are the weekly Epirors WomAn’s JourNAL:—Having | self-love and interest were sufficient reasons | New England capitalists say that the cost of | ibly informed), it cost a certa’n senator seven- which 
and semi-weekly big jobs of washing, ironing, | within a few days attended the closing exer- | for the elevation of woman, since men will | PUting 4 new and good thing on the market | ty-five thousand dollars to win his chair, that Foll 
baking, mopping, ete. | cises at Swartmore, preparatory to their spring | thereby be elevated. But the height of folly is usually. about equal to the perme ones of the | Senator must be something more or less than the el 

And then, the children! I usually dress too vacation, it occurred, that some observations | jg when slaves are indifferent to, or link their | thing itself. In other words, if a new Somme ; human if he do not get back that seventy-five kindn 
small childrey with occasional assistance to a | and reflections made on that occasion might | own chains. machine oF pistol cost ten dollars to make, it | thousand dollars by ‘acts not ideally honest or heavy 
third, while (fe girl, or the “man of the house” | be appropriate, as connected with the princi-| When will women realize their true posi- | will be needful bed spend ten dollars more in | senatorial. from | 
prepares the family breakfast. As soon as | ples advocated by the JouRNAL. | tion, duties, and responsibilities ? | attracting the attention of the people, and per- | When the material interests affected by leg- eratiot 
supper is fairly over, the “Sand Man” begins | You are aware that the coéducation of the | Is the moral tone of the nation such as they | suading them that the new thing is worth buy- | jslation mount up to millions, the struggle to The 
his operations, and an hour or two passes be- | sexes has been practiced here, from the com- | wish to have it, and are we not indirectly an- | "8 | control them must needs be terrific. If it be prepar 
fore mamma has time for anything but good- | menzement of the Institution —a period of swerable in various ways? Let us awake, | In like manner to arouse the masses and expedient for corporations and capitalists to gotten 
night care of the little ones. While children | some three years; and the studies of females | think, and act, spending our time, talents, and | make them feel that the country wus danger ; pay fifty thousand dollar fees to first-class prisins 
are small, they require the attention of some | ate placed on a most liberal basis. means more wisely than making puppets or | that unprincipled men are Conepiring against lawyers, it is to be expected that corporations turing 
one many times a day, and constant oversight.| There are, at this time, about 250 students; | slaves of ourselves. Then will men be com- | °™" liberties ; that our gelorious principles and capitalists will pay similar fees to senat- endors 
Iu families where a child’s nurse is never,em- | and the number ofeach sex is nearly the same. | pelled to respect our rights. We need Mrs. | must be vindicated, and those infamous doc- | ors and legislators. These great interests and Mary . 
ployed, and where mothers take pride in do- | The intercourse between the boys and girls | Livermore here again. As yet, there has | trines with their advocates be driven back to | franchises must fall into some hands; and it Dur 
ing all of their “own work,” a woman gets | in their recitations, as well as during the pe- | peen no organization, and we must live so far | the hw whence they ought never to have | is difficult to make any ordinary legislator in a f 
praise if she has an “excellent faculty for | riods of meals, has the same freedom with that | north it takes some time to get warmed up. | emerged,—all this costs. eine & /see any harm or dishonesty in letting them evenin 
turning off ber children!’ The woman who | of a well-ordered family ; and the management | H.A.Buaispete. |. This really immense expense is liquidated | 4), into the hands of one set of managers school 
allows herself to be “hindered” by any calls of the classes, in their recitations, as well as of | Sr, ALBANS, Vrr., Apr. 30. | from the party treasury. And the party treas- | rather than another, provided both sets are ing thi 
for sympathy in ber children’s pleasures and , the students in their domestic intercourse with | cadens ae | ury must needs have 6B laceme; and, a8 IS | equally competent, and but one will pay. ing th 
sorrows is supposed, by many, to be lacking in | their teachers, has all the characteristics of well known, parties have and spend wamnense I remember the days in which the Connec- ceedin: 
faculty as a housekeeper. | judicious parental control. WRITTEN FROM ROME. | sams of money. So much of this expenditure | ticut Legislature. used to make every bank questi 

Cannot any person of sound mind perceive | A few days previous to the visit, an oppor-| Ip the studio of an American artist in this | 2° 8°* “rectly to the awakening of the peo- | that applied for acharter pay a generous bonus gan th 
that a baby is work and care enough for the | tunity was offered for a free communication | city, is a remarkable piece of historic symbol- ™ and reminding them of their coming duty, | to some State institution or school, in consid- horse, 
woman who is the baby’s mother, till its days | with the principal, Edward H. Magill, in re- | igm, Jt is a woman on whom, for centuries, | *” of the interests they are to consider, is eration of the franchise asked for. In like driving 
of actual babyhood are over? No; there are | lation to the plan of teaching, as regards the | ojq age has been steadily creeping, bowing her | honest and legitimate. The fund from which | manner, our legislatures compel great railroad Londo 
very few women or men who can understand | cotducation ofthe sexes. He spoke of the en- | once erect figure, and wrinkling her withered | these expenses are paid, playfully called a cor- | corporations to “come down” handsomely in We: 
this.at the present time. But better days are | tire satisfaction that had attended his experi- | face, As she sits bowed upon herself, coins | * uption fund, =ey be seen by a thoughtful | payment of the expenses of party, as a con- by the; 
surely coming for mothers and for babies, and | ence in that mode of instruction, and added | are dropping from her hands. She gazes into asi to be honest corruption—a sort of secret- | sideration for the desired legislation. Some- and hi 
so for all! ' that the routine of every day more fully con- | vacancy, unconscious where she is, or what we rsa oe a ete decemeee| body must pay the party expenses. | vocate: 

I suppose there are people who really like to | firmed his estimation of the advantages, intel- | ne js. She dreams of her days of glory, when my oe v ony Without pretending to trace the line by was al 
hear of mothers doing such an amount of | lectual, moral, and social, of the plan. | ghe ruled as mistress of the world; when and legitimate expenditure should be provided | which the power of our legislators to control H ence, | 
work, outside their regular motherly duties. The opportunity (short as it was) with | stony men yielded to her fascinations, and for openly, by an annual appropriation from | immense money values should be limited, it is ' two su 
They look back upon the “good old times,” | Thomas G. Foulke, the Superintendent, and | xings and emperors bowed to her enchant- | the public treasury ; that the people as a whole | already clear that there should be such a line, ing to 
when our grandmothers baked and brewed, | with Phebe W. Foulke, the Matron, was very | ments, Her robe, which is bordered with me- | should bear the cost of their own awakening, | or else the entire political education of the we wri 
serubbed and spun and wove from morning | satisfactory, as affording a brief view of the | morials of her former splendor, is fastened to- |» ret ed any enya public work. But for | country becomes the care of concealed and ir- town, i 
till night, while unnumbered babies clung to | working of theinstitution. It is true the oc- gether by the badge of licensed Roman beg- obvious ——— this arrangement is at present | responsible capitalists. And of the two, a de- way. 
their skirts and lay in their laps, as the very | casion was not, as generally considered, the | gary, impracticable, | clared depotism, tem pered by assassination is town, 
Paradise of existence. Such people would | best adapted to a favorable estimate of the | he is sitting on an over-turned Corinthian It is not dificult to specify many of these | 14 pe preferred toa concealed despotism, that the mo 
find- more pleasure in Theodosia, if she had | school. The students were under the excite- capital in the midst of desolation— | necessary, and to some extent honest, party ex- | maintains itself by the purchase of a sufficient and giv 
not only done all her housework and sewing | ment naturally induced by the near prospect | «Gpijidiess and crownless in her voiceless | P°'S®*’ ; | troop of merceuariesto pack the universal ary ad¢ 
and child-nursing, painting pictures, practic- | of a return to their homes; and yet, their con- woe!” _ First comes the cost of newspaper discus- | caucus and run the machinery of a great and do 
ing music, learning new languages, etc., but | duct was marked, throughout, by a good order | Gan this be imperial Rome? What though | sion. This is met many times, if common | national party. We wi 
if she had also become a mother anew as often | and punctuality. her palaces lie in rules? yet, remembering | fame be trustworthy, by large appropriations | ft js also clear that there was wisdom and were 4 
as ouce in two or three years. Couldn’t she | The exercises commenced at 8 o’clock in | jer palmy days, the eternal city should stand | to the leading newspapers, met also by apne almost miraculous forecast given to the fa- sage. 
do as much as that for her country’s sake ? the morning fourth month, 26th, with Prepara- | yp jn perpetual youth! But this forlorn crea- | of public printing ant other political favors to | thers of our constitution, when they so strenu- a little 

There may be women, even in our day, who | tory Department. There were nine in all | ture — who can recognize Rome in her? | eonane and proprietors. A newspaper thus | gysly reserved to a troop of State legislatures, and se 
bring forth children with such frequency, and | (six boys and three girls), their ages supposed | (pains we might expect; but a premature | retained” by party, like a lawyer retained | all the powers not expressly intrusted to the JouRN 
do all of their own housework. The country | varying from 10 to 15 or 16 years. Their reci- | oq age, which has no hope, no joy save in | by a client, will be intentionally one-sided, | Federal Legislature. Fora party organization, convert 
is full of broken-down, vervous remuants of | tations were judiciously arranged, and well | the past—can this be Rome? Alas! she has | concealing much and exaggerating much. —_| centralized at Washington, and wielding mil- our “m 
womanhood. But this model Theodosia had | adapted todeclamation. They were spoken in | heen mercilessly robbed. | wens oe cost of ennenaes as an ¥ | lions for party purposes, is a foe to general This 
time also for music, painting, literature, lan- a creditable mianner. “The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, | posta = may » -_. —_— era integrity and patriotism, more to be <a propane 
guages, society, hospitality! After a short recess, the Collegiate Depart- and-fire, ; cee wit out involving any taint of corruption. nal than thirty or forty independent divisions 0 cate of 

Here is something better. It is the best | ment commenced. Their exercises consisted Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride.” | thrifty farmer cannot afford to lose a day’s | the same party, that have to look to the com- and ne 
thing I have read “‘concerning women” in | of declamations and original compositions. There are mightier powers than those which | work, and drive six or eight miles, without paratively slender funds of a state treasury clergy 4 
many aday. Jennie June! Bless her! She} I inclose a programme of these exercises, enchain. A virus has crept into her blood, | some consideration other than a seuse of duty for maintenance, jure the 
also has done too much; but she gets up and | from which it will appear that there were four- | W4Sting her freshness and vigor, and making done. Hotel bills must be paid, wagons hired, Our civil war has demonstrated that the pleasur 
confesses it, for our sakes. Does she indeed | teen performances, nine of which were select- | ber weary of life. halls rented, and stationery bought. In like | powers of the Federal Government, as defined the M 
love humanity too well, to allow hersclf to be | ed declamations, and five original pieces, and The artist hand which two years ago chis- | manver come next the expenses of party con- by the Constitution, are paramount, supremes — 
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But the war has not conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Government the right to meddle with 
all the interests of man that call for legisla- 
tion. The immense money power that must 
needs be wielded by the national government 
for years to come gives it already more polit- 
jcal power than is really safe. Sagacious men 
should now be providing for the limitation, 
not the increase of this power, already over- 
shadowing. A democracy is healthiest when 
the local town-meeting is the most excited po- 
litical gathering of the year; and rottenest 
when citizens are lashed into fury about a 
president, and are careless about the police 
and the schools at their own doors. 

The safety of the State demands a periodic 
overthrow and reconstruction of party. This 
js always difficult and expensive work. It is 
therefore peculiarly attractive to the Christian 
patriot. 

Ifan organization based on a foundataon so 
pure as the person and doctrine of Jesus Christ 
has required periodic convulsion and over- 
throw; if old churches have invariably tended 
to corruptions, such that the heroes and mar-— 
tyrs of history are to be found where they 
stood defying the so-called church in its power 
of organization and splendor of wealth and 
pride of dominion; much more is it probable 
in regard to political parties, whose only care 
is to carry the next election, that the sagacious, 
clean-handed patriot will render best service 
to his country and his times by ieaving his 
overgrown party, and defying it in the name 
of honesty, economy, local self-government, 
and a strict observance of the constitution as 
it is. 

The times seem ripe for such a new party, a 
party that shall be compelled by its costliness to 
be sincere, and by its poverty to be honest in the 
use of its secret-service money—its ‘honest 
corruption.’—Thomas K. Beecher in Christian 
Union. 
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MISSION WORK IN OHIO: NOTES BY THE 
WAY ¥---No. 1 


Two years ago there ¥ was quite a revival in 
the Woman Suffrage cause, in some parts of 
Ohio, but as many who at that time seemed 
promising converts, have shown no “fruits” 
of their belief, our opponents have sometimes 
imagined that we were “all dead in trespasses 
and sins,” and our reform destined to total 
defeat. Yet perhaps a few “notes” from one 
who, “unknown to Fortune and to Fame” has 
been striving to serve the cause as a sort of 
itinerant, may encourage the wavering and 
despondent. A year ago the 5th of April, we 
made our first effort upon the lecture-plat- 


form, having been invited to address the | 
Union Literary Society of Findlay, Ohio, of | 


which we are now an honorary member. 

Following, as we did within a few weeks, 
the eloquent Anna Dickinson, we felt the 
kindness of the friends who ventured out in a 
heavy spring rain-storm, to listen to a lecture 
from one who had no claims to their consid- 
eration beyond those of personal friendship. 

The kind reception given us, imperfectly 
prepared though we were, will never be for- 
gotten; and when we recommend this enter- 
prising town to the consideration of the lec- 
turing fraternity, we think we shall have the 
endorsement of no less a person than Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

During the spring, we repeated our lecture 
in a few of the adjoining towns on Friday 
evenings, after spending the week in the 
school-room, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that something had been done in remov- 
ing the prejudices of many, who had been ex- 
ceedingly strong in their opposition to the 
question. The 20th of last October, we “‘be- 
gan the campaign,”’ by taking the old family 
horse, and, accompanied by a lady friend, 
driving twenty miles to the little town of New 
London. 

We were kirdly welcomed and entertained 
by the gentleman who made the arrangements, 


and his wife, both of whom were earnest ad- | 
| At the close, several came up to express their | 


vocates of Woman Suffrage. Our address 
was altentively received by a fair-sized audi- 
ence, and we were glad to send from them 


two subscriptions for the JouRNAL. Expect- | 


ing to attend the State Convention at Xenia, 
we wrote to a ministerial friend at Frederick- 
town, in reference to speaking there on our 
way. 
town, beside his own family, who favored 
the movement, but if we were willing to come 
and give our lecture free, as a sort of mission- 
ry address, that he would open his church, 
and do all that he could to secure an audience. 
We went, and spoke to a full house, who 
were quite enthusiastic in receiving the mes- 
sage. A collection was taken at the close, 
a little more than sufficient to pay expenses, 
and several subscriptions procured for the 
JOURNAL, Some announced themselves as 


converts, so we were rejoiced to know that | 
our “‘missionary” effort had not been in vain. | men, who profess to believe in this reform, 


This “John the Baptist,” whoso thoroughly | 
prepared the way, has been, for years an advo- | 
cate of Woman Suffrage, as well as other true | 
and needed reforms. While so many of the 
clergy are doing their utmost, not only to in- 
jure the cause, but also its advocates, it is a 
pleasure to say that Rev. Samuel Mower, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, may be 
counted as one of our staunchest friends. 

Having made similar arrangements for Mt. 


In reply he said he knew of none'in the | 


| ie devotion to every good work might put to 


in the chapel of the Congregational Church: 
Only a modest audience was in attendance, 
consisting principally of" teachers in the public 
schools, and high school pupils, alady teacher 
having most kindly made arrangements for a | 
stranger advocating a canse, that she did not | 
herself endorse. 

The Pastor of the church introduced us, 
and after we had finished, told us that he 
agreed with all we had said, but, that we had | 
not proved yet that Woman Suffrage would 
benefit the country. 

As well might the opposers of negro suffrage 
have argued against it by saying to its friends, 
—among which was this minister—‘You 
haven’t proved yet, that negro suffrage will 
benefit the country.” 

Doubtless this gentleman would have repli- | 
ed, “Perhaps not, but knowing it to be right, 
from the very principles of our government, 
we intend to prove its benefit by trying it.” 

Imagine the drunkard saying to his temper- 
ance friends, ‘‘You haven’t proved yet, that it 
will benefit me, to give up the use of liquor.’ 

This minister also asserted that, if women 
could vote, it would at once place the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Democratic party; 
he forgot that he did not prove it. Another 
gentleman recently said, after hearing us, that 
| he objected to Woman Suffrage because it 
would keep the government in the hands of 
the Republicans ;” so you see, dear JOURNAL, 
that ‘‘the doctors disagres.’’. 

After the successful contribution at Xenia, 
we were invited to fill an engagement at 
Hallsville, made for another lady, well known 
in Ohio, which she was unable to meet. 
Don’t understand us as saying that we really 
‘filled the bill,’ we only made the attempt, 
and found many warm, earnest friends of the 
cause in that beautiful and wealthy part of 
the State. Returning home, we addressed an 
appreciative and intelligent audience at Ga- 
lion, from the pulpit of the Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, who had introduced Mrs. Cole so 
handsomely a few weeks previous. 

The suffrage question has some strong, earn- 
est friends in Galion, who “show their faith 
by their works.” 

Our next place of destination, after several 
busy weeks at home, was Ravenna, where, 
greatly to our surprise, we found ourself 
speaking from the desk of an Episcopal Church. 
The rector himself came forward ang took us 
by the hand, and expressed his regrets that 
our audience was not larger, as they were dis- 
persing. We think he had no especial sympa- 
thy with our cause, but, unlike so many di- 
vines, he was without doubt a Christian gen- 
tleman. Although we found here a few advo- 
cates of suffrage, among them an occasional 
‘contributor to the JOURNAL, we think the 
majority of the audience heard the subject 
discussed with a great deal of indifference. 

Passing through Newburg on our return, 
we stayed afew days with a former school 
friend, and made arrangements to lecture. 
| Here we had quite a comical experience with 
| a minister, who seemed disposed at first to 
try and prevent our speaking, but afterwards 
offered to assist us all he could, and with his 
wife made part of our audience, which, owing 
to but short notice, was not a large one. We 
found a goodly number of sympathizers, who 
had not forgotten the grand convention, held 
at Cleveland two years previous. Going to 
that city the following Monday, we learned 
thata friend had made arrangements for us 
to speak in a little Presbyterian Chapel which 
he attended. The pastor introduced us, and 
as we stood bebind the high desk made espe- 














cially for his lofty dimensions, we found our- 





| for woman, was our theme, he looked as if 
| he wished he were most anywhere else, 
| though before We finished, he seemed to con- 
clude “it wasn’t so very dreadful after all.” 


| 
| 

| 

| interest in the cause. One, a lady, who had 
never heard an address on the subject before, 
| said she had always connected the subject 
with Mrs. Woodhull, and her free-love doc- 
| trines, but she added, “I see that it is a sub- 
| ject really worth thinking about.” While in | 
| Cleveland, we Stayed as usual with our good 
| friends, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Stiles, who should 
be remembered with gratitude for their long 
and determined advocacy of Woman Suffrage, 
so unpopular with most of their friends and 
associates. 

Mrs. Stiles had for several years been one of 
the most prominent oflicers of the Cleveland 
Woman’s Medical College, now absorbed by 
the Homeopathic College. Although advanc- 
ed in years, and feeble in health, her energet- 


shame hundreds of young and vigurous wo- | 


but who never do ought, by word or deed, to 
advance its interests. 

Coming on to Wakeman, a little town near 
home, we occupied the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and were presented by the pas- 
tor, who, still in training at Oberlin, of course 
did not favor our cause, though willing to have 
it discussed. The weather being very stormy, 
only the younger portion of the community 
were out, with few exceptions, and although 





any such address, we left hoping that at least 
some good had been done. 

Arrangements having been made at a still 
smaller town west of us, we went, and address- 
| ed a very good-sized audience in a neat little 
hall. The people being comparatively illit- 


| erate, we fear that as far as the comprehen- 


sion of the majority was concerned, we might 
as well have spoken to them in an unknown 
tongue. The owner of the hall, a prominent 
man among them, was requested to introduce 
us, but declined because he did not approve 
of Woman Suffrage. He farther informed the 
friend who made this request, that whenever 
the movement assumed a threatening atti- 
tude, he should use his time and money in op- 
posing it. So beware! O, Mary A. Liver- 


more and Lucy Stone, for where wili your ar- | 


guments and eloquence hide themselves when 
this country druggist takes the field against 
you. We were kindly entertained by a young 
coupie, and the simple-hearted wife asked af- 
ter our rturn home, “Why do you really 
think that the time will come when women 
will dare vote ?” ° 

Going on to Elmon, a larger town, we ad- 
dressed the next evening a modest audience 
in a church belonging to the United Brethren, 
though occupied part of the time by the Meth- 
odists. Their minister, being requested to 
announce the lecture the previous Sabbath, 
declined, saying, he presumed it was a Wo- 
man’s Rights affair, and he did not take 
stock in anything of the kind, As might be 
supposed, we were told that he was a man of 
very small caliber. At the conclusion of our 
address many of the ladies came up to ex- 
press their interest and sympathy, and one 
dear old grandmother, as she took our hand 
said, “I want to live long enough to vote at 
least once,” As in the spring, lecturing had 
been sandwiched between school duties, so 
in the later efforts, it had alternated with busy 
home work, and 1871 closed with seemingly 
but little accomplished. 

JANE O. DEFoREsT. 
NokWALK, O. 


_-- -——- 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
POOR GIRLS, 


The Woman’s Christian Association of Phil- 
adelphia are preaching the gospel to the poor, 
poor girls especially, if by not a new, at least a 
practical method. A bowl of soup and plenty 
of bread, for five cents, just what the girls are 
able to afford—this is the principle. 

Instructions in machine sewing, embroid- 
ery, etc., wil! be given, and situations provided, 
so that the girls can leave tlle temporary lodz- 
ing-rooms prepared to earn an honest living. 

These lodging-rooms are in process of com- 
pletion, will be in operation by the first of 
June; therefore let girls who come to Phila- 
delphia after that date, who are unable to pay 
the ordinary rates of boarding, apply at No. 
139 North Seventh Street. 

The Sewing-school, Restaurant, and Tem- 
porary Lodging-rooms, are all combined in 
one; and this institution is to be self-support- 
ing. 

Should any one doubt the ability of the As- 
sociation to carry out this design, let them go 
to the boarding-house on Filbert Street, above 
Sixteenth, and see what these women are act- 
ually doing. This is a home in the true sense, 
a place where a personal interest is felt and 
manifested in each inmate, And then the 
rooms, with their comfortable bedding and 
carpets, and bureaus, and closets, The furnish- 
ing of those rooms, or rather the manner of 
obtaining the furniture, was astroke of genius. 
The various churches are represented, in this 


self a very insignificant little personage indeed. Association, by one or two managers. The 

We were greatly amused by studying the | President simply suggested, to the ladies, that 
countenance of one gentleman in attendance | each church—or several combined—should 
for when he found that “The Morning dawns’’ pledge themselves to furnish one apartment. 


This plan appeared so feasible that, in one af- 


| ternoon, furniture was provided for the entire 








Vernon, we spoke there the following evening, 


it was evident that they could not appreciate 


building; and in a short time the rooms were 
ready for use. Individual tastes cropping-out 
all over give a pleasing variety. 

Substantial board is given the girls, at the 
bare cost of providing; while enterprising 
business women, Christians who have no 
time for cant, continue to superintend the 


| whole. 


The bookkeepers, dressmakers, factory girls, 
and others, who live here, are made to feel 
that their home is given them, not in charity, 
but in a feeling of Christian fellowship. Once 


| admitted, they may remain during good be- 
| havior, o: until they marry, as one among 


them has already done. The officers of the 
Association were present, on this interesting 
occasion, providing abundant good cheer. 

The Christian Association was organized 
last December a year, and the boarding-house 
has been in operation ten months. At pres- 


| ent, eighty-eight churches are represented by 


one hundred and sixty-one managers. 
E. D. P. 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 

With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CuEstTyur Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dec, 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








THE COMING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
Te be Ready July int. 


The Standard. 
By L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, «nd 


H..k. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Price, $1.50. 

As the previous works of these gentlemen have had 
very mar success in the East and in the West, the 
coming book cannot fail to be the SuccESss or THE 
Srason! 

Specimen pages sent free on application. 


Managers of SABS3ATH SCHOOLS are becoming 
more and more convinced that the beautiful Singing 


Book, 
Glad Tidings, 


Price A cts. paper, 35 cts. b’ds) is one of the very 
st books 


WINNERS NEW SCHOOLS 
— FOR THE — 
Piano-forte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, 
Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, 
Flute, Flageolet, costing but 75 cts. each, are just 
what are needed for cheap and attractive instruction 
books 


Charming Song. THE GATES AJAR,. Thomas. 40, 








The above Books and Piece, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
May 11. tf 

FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 

Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 

600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses, Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... #40 
Pear, Std., lyr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, B0e 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed-, Paulonia, packet, 25c ; Calycanthus, 1qt..... 
Col’d Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 pager Illustrated, 10c 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., l0c. Wholesale List free. 
EF. K. PHOENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. = 


~ Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos, 128 and 130 S d Ay corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York-City. 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES’ 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


French Flowers Imported 7 
. 8. HOUGHTON & CO 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 
HOUGHTON & CO 
French and English Hats Imported 3 
HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, canal b 
8. GHTON & CO. 


8. HO 
Dress Trimmings Imported b 
— 8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes Imported b 
. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
—AT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 








EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 

EV ER Y variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaceas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 8 and 10 ets., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 17, and 25 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40 c., very desirabie! 
BURG Eg’ 8, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. S- & CBr as Fine Veilings 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., yb 1 Fine Lace Goods 


HOUGHTON, S. S- & CO., sell ce Tidies and 
Edgings aes , 
rim 


| HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Dress 


mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. S. & CO,, sell Fine Sees But- 

tons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S- & CO., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
ORTERS OF CHROMOS 
8.8. HOUGHTON & C 
IMPO ORTERS ‘OF GERMAN TOYS. 
8. 8. HOUGHTON & C« 
ERS or FRENCH GoopDs. 


i 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO 
IMP ORTERS OF SCISSORS, 
HOUGHTON & C 
_iMPO ORTERS OF “BRAID & BUTTONS. | 
8. HOUGHTON & C 
“YANKEE NOTIONS! 


IMPORTERS OF 
5.8. HOUGHTON & CC 
1) TERS ‘OF SMALL WARES, | 
8. 8. HOLGITON & ( 
iMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at | 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Very 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 


Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 
Threads, Small 
Wares, 


Toys, Ladies’ Sik 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &e., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


Store 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store * STREMONT ROW. 

Store 72 TREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion 55 TREMONT ST. 


: 181 TREMONT ST. 
Next Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & C0., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 


Store 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
the public that thei hone eI cay atiean Morey ~4 
ty rooms in connection with their long establivhed 


| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will 
well to accommodate their customers — + a] 





watehes sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtena Stree t, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis 

Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with sans 

free of ¢ , UPON ALL diseases, 

— WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
ICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLL ALL 

ox Di Shaan. - Y¥ INVITED TO ©. 

emember.Dr. Spear ca 
upon all Discaces, ly ote Jan at 





alted 
Jan. 27,7 


_—— 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyls. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


By Elizur Wright, ’ 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MABSA- 
CHUBETTS. 


This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible ta all. It contains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
| twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
| ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 








$5.00. Address 
ELIZOUR WRIGHT, 
May 4. 39 State Street, Boston, 5t 
A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANPFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(a FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 1¥. STEAM KILN. t 





LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 


FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
May 4. 


2m 


HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES: 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
| can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on’ an 
oidipary pie achine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be sto a in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
yo es it in operation, or send for riptive Cir- 





cOANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. gq” Agents . 
Mar. 30 13t 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homeepathic medical 
| education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
| command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 

ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
| quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 

the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 

| ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12.M., on 

| Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 

15th following. The public commencement will be 
| held as soon as practicable thereafter. 












FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. ......+-++++++++ 3 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session. . -- 10.00 
Graduation . .... 6 .eeees cece eeeens 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures. . es 00 
For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- a 

Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, ete., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 11, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Onz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

-—-—- - + ew -—— 

ey Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 

us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 

in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 














—_ ——_ »>coe___ —__—_ ——— 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 

scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 

nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 

To any one who will send us two new sub 
scribers for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 








CONVENTION IN NEW BEDFORD. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held 
in New Bedford, on the 23d inst., commenc- 
ing at 10 1-2 o’clock, and continuing all day 
and evening. 

Names of speakers will be announced next 
week. 

CONVENTION IN FALL RIVER.’ 

A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held 
in Fall River, Mass., commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 21st, and continue through the 
following day and evening. Names of speak- 
ers will be announced hereafter. 


BRISTOL CQUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Bristol County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Taun- 
ton on Tuesday, May 14th. 

* There will be a business meeting in the 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The afternoon session will commence at 
2 1-2 o’clock; evening, at 7 1-2. 

The following persons will attend:—Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, Ada C. Bowles, Mary 
F, Eastman, William Lloyd Garrison, Elizabeth 
K. Churchill, and others. 











THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

The result of the Cincinnati Convention is 
a proof that no Reform movement can succeed 
in American politics, unless it is based upon a 
demand for the Equal Rights of all citizens 
irrespective of sex. Cincinnati, having failed 
to demand political justice for woman, is itself 
a failure. 

Not only did the Convention decline to in- 
corporate Woman Suffrage in ifs platform, 
but it actually refused to recognize a woman as 
a delegate from California, solely because she 
was a woman. Although herself a resident 
tax-payer of California, in attendance at the 
Convention, ard although she successfully 
exposed the fraud whereby two men who 
were not citizens of California attempted to 
represent her State, Mrs. Gordon was excluded 
by the Committee on Credentals, The entire 
twelve votes of California were cast by a single 
individual, and cast solid fer Mr. Greeley. 

The result is one of the most unexpected 
anomolous incidents that have ever occurred 
in American politics, A confusion never sur- 
passed, since the Convention which met to 
build the tower of Babel upon the plains of 
Shinar. 

Free-traders went to Cincinnati and straight- 
way—committed suicide. They were not 
slaughtered by their opponents but by them- 
selves. They offered a meaningless resolution, 
eliminating their own question from the plat- 
form. Think of David A. Wells, and Edward 
Atkinson and William Endicott taking part in 
a Reform Convention that ignores free trade 
and nominates Horace Greeley, the most fa- 
natical protectionist in America! Surely Babel 
was nothing to this! 

A year and a half ago, Hon. Frank W. Bird 
offered the following resolution in the Repub- 
lican State Convention at Worcester. “Re- 
solved that the Republican Party of Massachu- 
setts, having helped to extend suffrage to the 
negro, is now bound, in consistency with its 
own principles, to extend suffrage to women.”’ 
No such resolution was offered or adopted at 
Cincinnati. Is this Reform? 

Five years ago, Gratz Brown, in the Senate 
of the United States, advocated the extension 
of suffrage to woman. To-day, his name 
stands upon a ticket with Horace Greeley, 
who has done more to retard Woman Suffrage 
than any ten other public men in America. 

The Cincinnati Convention was called to 
protest against the tyranny of a party majori- 
ty. Yet a majority of the New York delega- 
tion voted to suppress the convictions of the 
anti-Greeley minority, and to cast a solid vote 
for Mr. Greeley in defiance of the express 
wishes and convictions of one-third of the 
New Yorkers present. 

Greeley owes his nomination to three sharp 
political maneuvers. First—the suppression 
© freetrade by the revenue reformers them- 


selves, which made aplatforni upon which he 
could stand. Second—the suppression of his 
New York opponents, which gave him New 
York votes to which he was not entitled. 
Third—the bargain with Gratz Brown where- 
by, in consideration of the Vice-Presidency, 
Brown unexpectedly withdrew in favor of 
Greeley, thus diverting the vote of Missouri in 
opposition to the wishes of the Missourians 
themselves. 

It is instructive to note how the Convention 
was manipulated into nominating a man who 
was neither the first, nor the second, nor the 
third choice of its delegates. The power be- 
hind the throne—the wheel within in wheel 
was the Fenton wing of the republican party of 
New York, with which Mr. Greeley is identi- 
fied. Their object was not national, but local. 
It was not to elect Greeley president; that is 
apparently impossible. It was not to make a 
strong fight against Grant; for the nomina- 
tion of Greeley almost insures Grant’s reélec- 
tion. It was not to conciliate the Democrats; 
for Greeley was the only prominent candidate 
before the Convention upon which the Demo- 
cracy could not be expected to combine. The 
object was to get the control of the next New 
York Legislature; to defeat the Administra- 
tion or Conkling Republicans in the State of 
New York; to throw their State into the 
hands of the Democrats, but, while doing so, 
to get the balance of power in the next Legis- 
lature for the purpose of reélecting Fenton to 
the United States Senate. In other words, 
the Cincinnati Movement was sacrificed by 
Cochran, Fenton & Co. for the purpose of 
sharing the public offices and emoluments of 
the State of New York. 

We regret the collapse of what was, upon 
the part of many, an honest effort to reform 
American politics. The government would 
be stronger and purer for wholesome criticism. 
It still remains to be seen whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats will show Woman Suffrage 
more favor than the Liberals have done. 
Meanwhile, our duty, as Woman Suffragists 
is plain. We are under a moral obligation to 
help defeat the election of Horace Greeley, be- 
cause he is an avowed and conspicuous oppo- 


nent of the Equal Rights of woman. 
H. B. B. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


The daily papers have published all the par- 
ticulars of the Cincinnati Convention: how 
the multitudes assembled; how many came 
from each State; how the hotels were crowd- 
ed. They have given us-the “appropriate’’ 
opening speech from Col. Grosvenor, and also 
that of Judge Matthews; they have shown 
us how the mass convention became a dele- 








gate body; how black men, Irish men, and 
Germans were declared to be delegates, and | 
how women were declared not to be delegates. | 











They have given us a peep at the difficulty 
there was in getting a platform; have told 
how the discontented crowd in waiting was 
“getting into a heat without quite knowing 
why,” and then the convention adjourned till 
the next morning. 

They have passed in review the “side 
shows” of “The Irish-American Reform 
League, in consultation, with closed doors, in 
reference to action in the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign,” and of the ‘‘German Reiinion 
and Reform Convention,” which met in Moz- 
art Hall, where Judge Stallo “‘made a vigor- 
ous speech,” in which he said, ‘‘When fetters 
are to be broken, and barriers are to be thrown 
down, the Germans generally have their part 
in the task.” But in this case, when the Con- 
vention of Liberal Republicans kept fast hold 
of the barriers which exclude wofhen from 
political justice, the German chairman (Mr. 
Schurz), did not help pull them (the barriers) 
down. They have given us the speeches, “ad- 
mirable in thought, and eloquent in expres- 
sion,” and otherwise; they have carried us 
through the weary ballotings, with their re- 
sults up to the sixths; they have told how the 
hall rang with cheers from men, and how 
handkerchiefs waved in the hands of disfran- 
chised and non-delegate women, when Horace 
Greeley was declared the nominee of the con- 
vention. The country everywhere, the friend- 
ly papers say, shot great guns, hundreds 
of them, in glad welcome of the coming Pres- 
ident, whom all men respect. 

What parties and fractions of parties, and 
what men, “‘will go,” or “are expected to go,” or 
Mr. Greeley, what newspapers will put up, or 
“probably put up,” the Greeley flag, are day 
by day being told. 

From one set of chroniclers you are sure 
that the Cincinnati Convention was great, 
just, grand, and its ‘candidate bound to win. 
From another set you are made sure that the 
‘whole thing will be a fizzle.” 

The reports by those who looked on, at the 
same facts, are so totally different, that one’s 
faith in reporters goes almost utterly out. 

However, they all agree that Horace 
Greeley is nomiated by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, for president, and that nobody want- 
ed to be a candidate for the Vice-President. 

Now, what shall we do about it, we who, as 
women, having no votes, can yet influence 
voters? We shall not decry Mr. Greeley. He 
is a man of great intelligence, great personal 
excellence, and purity of character. If all 
men were as good as he is, the world would 
he vastly better thanit is. In spite of the fact 





that he hates Woman Suffrage, we hold him 
in large respect. 

But because he hates Woman Suffrage, and 
as President of the United States would veto 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
every woman suffragist, of whatever party, 
should withhold his vote from Horace Gree- 
ley. 

His personal influence, through the New 
York Tribune, has been more potent against 
the equal political rights of woman, than was 
ever that of Bennett and the New York Her- 
ald, against the freedom of the slave. If he 
were twice the good man he is in all other re- 
spects, it would be folly and crime combined, 
for any suffragist to vote for him. As for the 
“Liberal Republican Convention,” it lost a 
grand opportunity of proving that it deserved 
its name, when it scorned and snubbed the 
woman delegate. 

One royal statement in its platform, affirm- 
ing that the basis of a just government is the 
consent of the governed women and men, 
might have put success within its reach. All 
its talk against corruption goes for nothing, 
while it refuses to restore to woman her stolen 
ballot. There were many men in that con- 
vention who, elsewhere, have been out-spok- 
en in favor of equal rights for woman. 

Was it the poor attempt to wed Free Trade 
and Protection, that made them silent, or 
gave no time for the graver question of the 
rights of half of all the people ? 

We look forward to Philadelphia, with such 
men as Geo. F. Hoar, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Hen- 
ry Wilson, and wait the result. L. 8. 


—<—s — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our readers will learn with regret, not un- 
mingled with surprise, that the Legislature 
has adjourned without taking any vote on the 
question of Presidential and municipal suffrage 
for women, in our judgment the most pressing 
and important proposition before the State, 
and have also refused to enact a law declaring 
valid the acts of women holding office. The 
facts are as follows:— 

After the Constitutional Amendment was 
rejected, more than a month ago, by a vote of 
77 to 135, two petitions were referred to the 
joint committee on the judiciary at the request 
of the Joint Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
for an expression of opinion on the legality of 
the points involved. The first of these was 
the petition for the enactment of a law con- 
ferring Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
upon women by statute, the second, the peti- 
tion of James Freeman Clarke and others for 
an act declaring valid the acts of women hold- 
ing office. : 


The Judiciary Committee held these peti- | 


tions two or three weeks without notifying a 
meeting or giving any sign. Last Saturday 
week, after repeated solicitation, they gave 
Hon. Sam. E. Sewall and Wm. 8. Robinson a 
hearing of half an hour or so. These gentle- 
men, as counsel for the petitioners, asked for 
an hour on the following Monday which was 
not granted. Then Mr. Robinson, before he 
withdrew, proposed to submit an argument in 
writing to cach member of the committee. 
After the counsel for the petitioners withdrew, 
the Judiciary Committee straightway voted to 
refer the petitions back to the Joint Com- 
mittee on suffrage, without expressing any 
opinion on their legality. 

The Committee on Woman Suffrage then 
took up the petitions—In regard to Presiden- 
tial and Municipal Suffrage Mr. Pike of Mid- 
dlesex reported, on behalf of the Senate Com- 
mittee, “Inexpedient on the various petitions 
and memorials for an extension of the rights 
of women, and upon that portion of the same 
relating to the right of women to vote in cer- 
tain elections.” 

Mr. Towne of Fitchburg, of the house, con- 
sented to the report only upon the ground 
that the session was too near its close to per- 
mit a proper consideration of the subject. 

In regard to the right of women to hold 
office the Committee however made the fol- 
lowing report :— 

House of Representatives, May 2, 1872. 

The Committee on woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referred the various petitions and 
memorials asking for an extension of the 
rights of women, have considered the subject, 
and upon so much thereof as relates to the 
right of women to hold office, report the ac- 
company Bill. 

J.N. PIKE, 
Isaac H. Cor, 

3 Of the Senate. 
Gero. E. TOWNE, 
Wo. Nott, 
JOHN GATES, 
ALBERT F. KELLEY, 

Of the House. 

The undersigned dissent from the conclu- 
sion of the majority, and recommended that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 

Ws. L. Smiru, 

Of the Senate. 
Sam’i B. HopKIns, 
Noau B, THAYER, 
TimotHy KEEFE, 
8. P. DREssER, ~ 

Of the House. 

The following was the bil! submitted :— 

An act declaring valid the acts of women 
holding office. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oy 
Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

Any official act or class of official acts 
which, when performed by a male citizens 
holding office under any general law of this 
Commonwealth, is valid, be equally valid 





when performed by a female citizen so hold- 
ing office. 


On the same day, May 2, the subject was 
debated in the usual style—ably and well by 
Mr. Towne, Mr. Nutt, and Mr. Loring in the 
affirmative—Candidly by some opponents, but 
coarsely and unfairly by most in the negative. 

The bill was rejected by a vote of 70 to 100. 

This postpones any further legislative con- 
sideration of the subject until another year. 
The action of the Legislature has been un- 
worthy of Massachusetts. But the votes show 
a steady gain as compared with previous years, 
and we have no reason for discouragement. 
For the second time, attention has been called 
to the subject in the Governor’s message. 
For the first time, a joint special Committee 
on Woman Suffrage has been created. A ma- 
jority of this Committee have reported in our 
favor, including both the Chairmen. Women 
Suffragists are under special obligation to 
Messrs. Pike and Coe of the Senate and to 
Messrs Towne, Nutt, Gates and Kelly of the 
House. These gentlemen have stood firm for 
suffrage in the face of opposition and ridicule. 
Sooner or later, the cause of Justice and Lib- 
erty will triumph, and a republican form of 
government will be established in the old 
Bay State. H. B. B. 


SANTO DOMINGO CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


“NON NOBIS DOMINE!” 


— 


But this was not our chosen subject for to- 
day. We placed the above Latin words at the 
head of a blank page, intending to record an 
occasion of much interest to some of us. 

I have already spoken of a church organiza- 
tion existing here, but without an officiating 
pastor. I was invited to address this small 
but respectable body on Sunday evening last. 
The hour appointed was not far from seven 
P.M. The church building is small, and very 
bare of furniture or ornament. It has benches, 
a table, and a few lamps. We found it well- 
filled, mostly with people of color, and of these, 
the greater number were women. The ser- 
vices were such as the occasion allowed— 
hymns, a prayer,andasermon. The text was 
Gal. 5th chapter, ist verse: “Stand fast, there- 
fore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” 

The nature of the liberty which Christ 
brought into the world, and the true method 
of receiving and of retaining this liberty were 
the subjects especially dwelt upon in the dis- 
course. Freedom was shown to be an interi- 
or condition, the outward emancipation not 
availing if the soul is not freed from the abso- 
luteness of natural and personal desire. The 
freedom of Paul in his prison, the rapture of 
Stephen in his martyrdom, were spoken of. 
The final lesson sought was this—Christ had 
freedom because he gave it. None of us can 
have it unless we at the same time give it. 
The entangling bondage was shown to be the 
lot of those who, being free themselves, sought 
to restrict rather than to extend the gift of 
freedom with regard to others. The origin of 
freedom is then found in the attitude of the 
human soul, first towards God, secondly, to- 
wards men. If God is the Father of all, then 
all mankind are brothers, and tyranny loses at 
once its source and its sanction. 

The remembrance of personal slavery makes 
the sense of freedom doubly dear and glorious 
to many of those who composed this little as- 
semblage. Fervent prayer, from one of the 
colored brethren, followed the sermon. And 
the preacher of the evening was very thank- 
ful that a simple Protestant service had united 
the scattered flock in sight, not only of each 
other’s faces, but also of that supreme relation- 
ship which in itself is at once rest and action, 
repose and renewal, 

March 4, 1872. 

To-day we have a norther. (Let us be 
northern and energetic. All night the fresh- 
ening breezes blew, increasing to a gale. We 
were forced to secure the many doors with 
care, in order that the whole series might not 
blow open, effacing the important distinction 
of meum and tuum with regard to rooms, 
To-day the wind continues from the same 
quarter. Tous it is delightful, although the 
sky is overcast. Our muscles recover a little 
from the fiery grasp which has held them, and 
we contemplate our various small labors with 
satisfaction. The most severe of these is cer- 
tainly the overseeing of the household work. 
We have engaged a woman for the kitchen, at 
five dollars per month. Very cheap, you will 
say. Ah! that depends. Another woman, 
with higher wages, drawls through a little 
washing, and neglects the bed-rooms. An 
African nondescript, supposed to have been a 
prince in his own country, flies about, fills the 
lamps, sweeps a little, and is the most idle and 
the most honest of the company. 

An energetic friend is with us, a New Eng- 
lander, aye, and a Cape Uodder. She under- 
takes mostly to spin these lame teetotums 
but there is no knowing how long her North- 
ern pluck willhold out. The difficulty of get- 
ting the breakfast, consisting of scrambled 
eggs, bread and butter, tea, coffee and fruit, is 
very great. The coffee especially must be 
watched, as the help (!) are very fond of it, 
and will help themselves to their morning 
draught, and fill it up for their masters, The 





bread is excellent, and the fruit comes from a 
market close at hand. 

After breakfast, comes an agony of sweeping 
We all make our own beds. But this labor js 
scarcely over before an anxiety about dinner 
seizes us. The functionaries are of a turn of 
mind indescribably contemplative, and look at 
every object many times before they take it 
up. Having taken it up, they turn it round 
and round, viewing itjin all its aspects. You 
stand near, possessing your soul in patience, 
and at length mildly insist that the mome .+ 
for action has come. How many errands I 
made to the kitchen, to-day, to be sure that 
the turkey provided for dinner should be 
cleaned, stuffed, and dispatched in time to the 
bakehouse, I cannot say; but this has been 
the occupation of the morning, and the hour 
for that important meal has nearly arrived, 
while all looks uncertain as to its fate, 

These people of our’s are not natives of San- 
to Domingo, The cook is from St. Thomas, 
the other woman is her daughter, and the 
man from Mrs. Jellaby’s continent. We may 
be able to do better for ourselves, but should 
desire, another time,to bring with us one or 
two of the much-abused Celts of our own do- 
mestic service. We shall go back intending to 
love and cherish them. J. W. H. 


- —<-——_- - 


THF POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Epirors’ WomAN’s JOURNAL:—In one 
point of view, and it is in the only one that 
could wisely have been taken of it, the Cincin- 
nati Convention has turned out a great suc- 
cess. It has made it sure that the next ad- 
ministration will be better watched than the 
present has been. Had not the present felt 
itself too strong, it would have been less cor- 
rupt. It would not have been guilty of the folly 
of desposing Mr. Sumner from the Committee 
Foreign Affairs. It would not have thrown of 
away the admirable treaty which our Senator’s 
great speech extorted from Great Britain, by 
translating into dollar-and-cent damages the 
incalculable wrong which that heartless aris-. 
tocracy has been forced to admit. It would 
not have undermined and thrown contempt 
upon the very principle in which it claimed 
these “consequential damages” by allowing its 
mercenary creatures to sell more materials to 
belligerents with impunity under its very 
nose. 

If there is any sense left in the “Democrat- 
ic Party,” so called, it will take up the Cincin- 
nati nominee. And he will be elected, unless 
the present party in power has the wisdom to 
| drop the head it has brought into disgrace, 
| and nominate the only man who has any 
| chance of securing the colored vote against 
| the editor of the Tribune. This, of course, is 
not to be expected, because political wicked- 
ness insists on getting punished. 

The mean, gratuitous and senseless snub 
which the anti-narcotic sex suffered at Cincin- 
nati will be of incalculable value to its cause, 
since the “free trade” gentlemen were by the 
same spirit consigned tothe same boat. Two 
parties suffering under a common contempt 
should naturally sympathize. The next time 
these profound “thinkers” venture into poli- 
tics, they had better do itin the creed that gov- 
ernment has no right to tax any individual ex- 
cept in the ratio of his or her ability to pay; 
and the cost it may fairly be supposed to be 
put to, to protect such individual; and that it 
has no right to disfranchise or interfere with 
the honest trade of any sane and adult indi- 
vidual whomsoever, and especially one that 
pays taxes. ELIzuR WRIGHT. * 

May 8, 1872. 

{Mr. Wright as his say in our columns; 
but he knows that the one gigantic fraud in 
this country does not concern French arms, 
| but the detained ballots of women. Neither 
Mr. Greeley, nor the Cincinnati Convention, 


give any sign, that they ever intend to restore 
these. No, we can’t go for Mr. Greeley.—Ep.| 


- —-— 








FROM CINCINNATI. 
CINCINNATI, May 4, 1872. 

The great Liberal Republican convention, 
which has been in session in this city for three 
days, adjourned yesterday. Its greatness con- 
sisted principally in the greatness of its num- 
bers, and the greatness of its inconsistency. 
Professing to be prompted by exalted princi- 
ples, it yet descended rather than ascended in 
the scale of purity and high-toned sentiment. 
No great speeches were made, no great princi- 
ples advocated, and no great ability manifest- 
ed in conducting the business of the conven- 
tion. I never attended a convention where 
less originality of thought was displayed, or 
less said and done to call into action one’s feel- 
ings of patriotism, or love of one’s fellow- 
creatures. It is true the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
in his inaugural speech, talked very prettily of 
the rights of American citizens, just as politi- 
cal speakers and fourth-of-July orators have 
done ever since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; but, although his remarks were deliv- 
ered with force and confidence, they did not 
impress one as coming from the heart, or 
being prompted by noble motives. Denounc- 
ing the “old tricks of political trade,’’ he was 
no less a trickster than those whom he de- 
nounced. He talked of the great principles 
which it was the business of this convention 
to lay down; yet before the day was past, set 
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aside the principles of common justice, and 
trampled upon the rights of a fellow-citizen. 

I suppose it is generally known that after 
their arrival, the citizens fe State held a 
meeting for the purpose of 8@l@cting from their 
pumber, delegates to represent and vote for 
them in the convention. 

Susan B. Anthony, of New York, and Laura 
DeForce Gordon of California, attended the 
meetings of their respective States. Miss An- 
thony was received and welcomed by the chair- 
man who said every citizen of New York was 
welcome to that meeting. 

But the Californians were not so true td 
the language of the call for this convention. 
Besides Mrs. Gordon, there were but two del- 
egates who were residents of that State. One 
of them would willingly have given to her, 
credentials, but the other objected, not, he 
said, because he was opposed to hey having a 
seat in the convention, or denied her right to 
it, but because he did not wish his State to be 
the cause of contention, during their deliber- 
ations. Finding herself ignored by her fellow- 
delegates, Mrs. Gordan appealed by letter to 
the convention, asking admission as a delegate 
to the convention. She based her claim upon 
the ground that she is a citizen of the United 
States, a resident of California, and fully in 
sympathy with the objects and aims of this 
convention; that she has heretofore acted 
with the Republican party, but believing in 
common with the members of this convention 
that there are grave errors in that party to be 
corrected, and many reforms needed, is desir- 
ous of uniting her action with them for the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object. 
She represents further, that, according to the 
representation to which California is entitled, 
she has a right to ten delegates, but, beside her- 
self, only four citizens of that State are present 
to represent the State. Being desirous that 
California shall be as fully represented as pos- 
sible, she applied for recognition as a delegate 
to those who are here to represent the State, 
but finding them indifferent to her claims, or 
doubting that the convention would admit a 
female delegate, she therefore desires, she re- 
spectfully asks, the Liberal Republican Con- 
vention that she be received as a delegate 
from California, subject to all the rules and 
~egulations of other delegates. 

The reading of the letter was received with 
loud cheers, and, upon motion, was referred 
to the Committee on Credentials. 

With reference to the California contestents, 
the committee reported as follows :— 


“Resolved, That in the absence of such cre- 
dentials as seem sufficiently regular, this com- 
mittee can not report the nane of Miss Lau- 


‘ya DeForce Gordon as a delegate to the con- 


vention from California, but recommend that 
she and other ladies present be tendered the 
courtesies of the hall of the convention.” 

That, further, that Colonel W. W. Rocker- 
by is entitled to cast the entire vote of Califor- 
nia, and that the other contestants are not 
entitled to seats in this convention. 


While the adoption of this report was under 
consideration, one of the other California con- 
testants who had been ruled out by the com- 
mittee protested against its ruling in his case, 
and spoke at some length, the chairman recog- 
nizing his right todo so. But when Mrs. Gor- 
don arose for the same purpose, he refused to 
recognize her, although he looked straight at 
her. Finally, when some gentleman, more hon- 
est than he, forced him to notice her, he said, 
“T would observe to the convention, that, to my 
very great regret, the committee have reported 
that this lady is not a delegate.” 
not “observe to the convention,” when the 
other delegate desired to speak, ‘‘that the com- 
mittee had decided that this gentlemen is not 
a delegate?” Who can say why? He did 
not, however, so “observe to the convention,” 
but allowed him to plead his own case, and he 
was afterward admitted, regardless of the re- 
port of the committee. By this unfair act, 
not to use a harsher term, not only was Mrs. 
Gordon wronged, but the citizens whom she 
represented were denied a voice in this con- 
vention, and Chas. Francis Adams defrauded 
one-third of the votes of California. 

Such was the conduct of the leader of this 
Liberal (?) Republican party, two hours after 
his speech denouncing corruption and abuse 
of power. 

Although not sympathizing with the whole- 
sale denunciation of Grant, I went to this con- 
vention without prejudice, ready to sympa- 
thize with its proceedings provided they were 
inspired by a real desire to introduce changes 
which would benefit the people, and prevent 
abuses from which they suffer. But I am con- 
vinced that the greater portion of its leaders 
are prompted by selfish motives, and that the 
people have nothing to hope for in this new 
party. 

Be this as it may, however, the conduct of 
the chairman of this convention has proven 
beyond a doubt, that it was not the desire to 
secure ‘‘justice for every citizen of America” 
or “‘the people,”’ and a hatred of corruption, 
which impelled him, at least, to oppose the 
present administration. The women half of 
the people of the United States may rest as- 
sured that they have nothing to hope for from 
this man Schurz. They will not forget that, 
while professing a great regard for the rights 
of citizens, and a belief in “the equality of all 
before the law,” he regulates his decisions by 
his own feelings, and not by parliamentary 
jaw, and makes exactly opposite decisions in 


Why did he | 





the cases of two delegates, both having made 
the same claim, and both having been rejected 
by the same committee on credentials. The 
man delegate, he treats with the respect due 
the people’s representative; the woman, he 
treats with contempt. 

In justice to the men who attended this 
convention, I must say that they treated the 
women delegates well. When Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Gordon entered the hall with the 
other delegates, while the convention was yet 
a mass convention, they were welcomed by a 
large majority. The few hisses which were 
heard at first were immediately drowned by 
an overwhelming applause. Many of the del- 
egates expressed their sympathy with women’s 
position. One man told Mrs, Gordon that 
the majority of those present knew she was in 
the right, but they had not the courage to 
speak for her. Three Southern delegates call- 
ed on her at her boarding-place, and expressed 
their sympathy for her cause, and the hope that 
she would succeed. Another said, “Go to 
Philadelphia; and, if that convention accepts 
women delegates, I will abandon this party 
and work for Grant. M. V. L. 


CORRECTION. 


The article in the Woman’s Journal of Apr. 
20th, entitled Suggestion and Criticism errone- 
ously signed G. S.,should have been credited 
to Mrs. Elizabeth M. F. Denton. 


—_—<-s 





The JOURNAL goes to press too early for a 
report of our New York meeting, which will 
appear next week. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Anna E. Dickinson authorizes us to say 
that she not only did not go to the Cincinnati 
Convention, but had no intention of going. 

Rev. Asa Mahan, D. D., for many years 
President of Oberlin College, and more recent- 
ly of Adrian College, Michigan, has become a 
Methodist. 

Dr. Hayes believes that the interior of 
Greenland is covered with ice, and he thinks 
it would be impossible to cross the country 
from side to side. 

The Democratic heart will be fired by the 
intelligence that Miss Nellie Grant was “cheer- 
ed” in England. Her papa ought to be defeat- 
ed now at any cost. 





Miss Francesca Porter of Lawrence, Kan., 
was admitted as a member of the State Med- 
ical Association, at the latesession. The first 
recognition of the kind in the United States. 

The representatives from Fall Rive: all voted 
for Woman Suffrage in the Massachusetts 
Legislature this winter. By so doing, they 
honored themselves and the women of their 
city. 

At the recent installation of Rey. F. P. 
Hamblett as pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
West Bridgewater, the opening services were 
conducted by Rev. Mary H. Graves of Mans- 
field. 


For people whose religious sensibilities are 
at all susceptible, California must be a delight- 
ful State to live in. A bill has passed its Leg- 
islature lately, providing that ‘‘religion shall 
neither be taught nor practiced in the public 
schools.” 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne was in Rome, 
he spoke of Miss Mitford, who lodged at that 
time in a small apartment a little way from 
the brow of the Tarpeian Rock, as “a most 
amiabie little woman, worthy to be the maid- 
en aunt of the whole human race.” 

Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker addressed a letter to 
Hon. B. Gratz Brown, asking whether wo- 
men would be welcomed as delegates at the 
Cincinnati Convention. She received no an- 
swer, and did not go to Cincinnati. Who will 
reform the Reformers? When Liberals prove 
illiberal, how shall woman effect her libera- 
tion ? 

A prolonged newspaper controversy is go- 
ing on in Washington, between Miss Ann P. 
Cunningham, regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association, and a lady who charges 
her with perverting the trust to her own pri- 
vate benefit. It might be well for Congress 
to appoint a committee of investigation on 
Miss Cunningham, also. 


The question is being considered by the 
French Academy of Fine Arts whether wo- 
men are eligible to the membership of that 
body. Think of the absurdity of such a ques- 
tion among artists who are the countrymen of 
Rosa Bonheur! Shame upon such narrow- 
minded exclusives! They are unworthy of 
the name of Frenchmen. 


Late advices from Paris announce the 
death in that city, in his seventy-sixth year, of 
M. Jacques Felix, the father of the celebrated 
Rachel. He leaves a fortune of a million of 
francs to his widow. During his later years 
he had devoted himself to literature. His 
daughters Sarah, Dinah, and Lia, all well- 
known actresses, were with him in his last 
moments, 


The question of woman preachers has been 
sent to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church—which meets at Detroit on the 
16th proximo—by the adoption of an overtufe 
from the Brooklyn Pres¥ytery. The same 





question will come up in the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference at Brooklyn, to which body it 
has been sent by the ladies of St. Louis who 
are agitating the subject. 


In the Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia applications for admission to the bar of 
the District were presented by Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood and “Miss Lydia A. Hall,’ last 
week. They were referred to the committee 
recently appointed for the examination of ap- 
plicants. Thus it is decided by the highest 
legal tribunal that women either married or 
single may be admitted to the bar, 


A dispatch received from Naples, April 26, 
and read by Minister Lanza in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, brings terrible news of 
the effects of the eruption of Vesuvius. Flames 
are said to have burst from the earth under 
the feet of the inhabitants, and many per- 
sons have been burned* by the lava. The 
town of Torre del Greco, on the southwest 
foot of Vesuvius, is threatened with the fate 
of Pompeii. 

Victor Hugo, whose genius has given him 
such a high position among poets and prose 
writers, is less generally known as an artist. 
His drawings partake of the character of his 
writings, and are startling in their conception. 
Among the subjects are strange, weird moon- 
light scenes, with many-towered Gothic cas- 
tles, such as may be seen only iu dreams, and 
of a style of architecture peculiar and original. 
A collection of fifty of his best works is short- 
ly to be given to the world in the form of an 
album. 


Those whe look to China as a model are 
likely to be disappointed in their hopes. The 
Chinese authorities are very friendly, and 
everything is quiet. The whole Chinese Gov- 
ernment is, however, a smouldering volcano, 
liable to break forth into flames at any mo- 
ment. The Literati, or governing classes; ed- 
ucated in the doctrines of Confucius, and fol- 
lowing a system emblazoned with effete max- 
ims, representing a by-gone civilization, are 
the determined foes of Western enlightenment 
and progress. 


The colored people of Philadelphia, under 
the auspices of the Hod Carriers’ Association, 
celebrated the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, by a public meeting in Liberty 
Hall. John H. Smith was chosen President, 
and, on taking the chair, congratulated his au- 
dience on the event which they had met to 
celebrate, more important to them than any 
other national holiday. Addresses were de- 
livered by W. D. Forten and others, after 
which a sword was presented to Capt. R. M. 
Adger, of Gen. Wagner’s staff. The evening 
closed with a dance, 


Nearly fifty years ago, the mansion house 
of John Adams in Quincy, Mass., took fire. 
At one time it was thought the entire struc- 
ture would be consumed; a line of men was 
formed to pass water in buckets to supply the 
hand engine, from a brook a considerable dis- 
tance in rear of the house. A good number 
of ladies fell into line opposite, and passed 
down the empty buckets. What can Charles 
Francis Adams or John Quincy Adams now 
do which will so gracefully return the benefit 
these ladies gave for the old family mansion, 
as to take their place in the long row of work- 
ers who are building a platform of political 
equality for woman ? 


The duties on tea and coffee are repealed: 
Not at all too soon, for the adulteration conse- 
quent upon the enhanced price of coffee is al- 
most universal. Beans, peas, burnt molasses, 
and ground boneblack, are largely used. Chi- 
cory is less objectionable, but more difficult to 
detect. In Stockton, Cal., a company has 
just been started, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing chicory. An area of about two hun- 
dred and fifty acres will be planted in the vi- 
cinity of Stockton, and the estimated yield 
will be from fifteen to thirty tons per acre. 
Fifteen dollars per ton is the price paid by the 
manufucturers for the green article, and at 
this price it will prove a paying crop. 


Zion’s Herald says, editorially :— 

We regret that the petition of Amherst 
for $100,000 was rejected by the Legisiature. 
While large sums are wasted on the Agricul- 
tural College and Agassiz’ Museum, the best 
working college in this State is refused help. 
Had it been coupled with a condition that the 
college itself raised alike sum, it would have 
been more sure of success. The legislation in 
this action was penny wise and pound foolish. 


It is a matter of surprise that so clear-head- 
ed and good a man as Gilbert Haven should 
allow a scrap so wicked to appear in his paper. 
Does he really think it a matter of regret that 
the Legislature refused to steal taxes from the 
women of the State for the education of boys, 
in a college which will not receive girls? 


The Worcester Spy says:— 

If Miss Vaughan lectures next winter, as 
she now thinks of doing, she will be a God-send 
to lyceums, with her undiluted thoughts, her 
brilliant style, her deep genuine feeling, and 
her knowledge of literature. She stands by 
herself as a lecturer; there is no one with 
whom to compare her. In the pure glow and 
ardor of her thoughts, and the intensity of her 
feelings, she reminds me sometimes of Mr. 
Weiss, though her manner is less impassioned 
than his, and her p ss more deliberate. 
Her imagination and fancy, if once set free, 
would soar as high and sing as divinely as do 
his; but she holds them firmly in check, mak- 
ing them serve her intellect. I wish I could 





send you extracts long enough to show the 
quality of her lecture, but this, I suppose, is 
all you will have room for. 


The Maine loggers are all out of the woods. 
The operations of the past winter were more 
extensive than ever before known. The total 
product of the state, as near as can be estimat- 
ed, of thé cut of logs, is 700,000,000 of feet. Of 
this amount the Kennebec lumbermen have 
cut 110,000,000 feet, the largestever cut. The 
Penobscot lumbermen have cut at least 225- 
000,000 feet. Most of the timber product is 
spruce. An intelligent lumberman says that 
within five years the supply of pine will be 
exhausted. In the operations of the past win 
ter at the head waters of the Kennebec, there 
were cut some 20,000,000 feet of pine, while 
the Penobscot lumbermen cut some thirty to 
forty millions of feet. 


The New York Republican is credited with 
saying: 

Woman’s true work isto love and cherish 
her husband and her children. Let her make 
for man the foed he eats, the drink he de- 
lights in, the garments he wears, the books 
he reads, the pictures he admires, the song he 
loves, the music that inspires him to action 
or lulls him to repose. Let her be for man 
his HELP-meet for all the requirements of his 
being, in love, in light, in warmth, in spirit. 
When woman realizes such work to be her 
own peculiar province, and man recognizes 
such work to be the only labor that woman is 
designed to do in the world, we shall have no 
need of “Woman’s Rights.” 


Of course, all women will be duly grateful 
for this enlightenment. Some of them, silly 
creatures! had supposed they might do a lit- 
tle something for themselves; but now it is 
clear that ‘‘the only labor woman is designed 
for” is to wait on man. They will at once 
accept the situation. 


At St. Lawrence University, New York, 
both sexes are admitted to all departments on 
equal terms, they have a “Tree Holiday’’ on 
the 19th of April, when students ure privileged 
to set out, each a tree in the University 
grounds. Of course there is an opportunity 
for some display of gallantry on these occas- 
sions, but tlie spirit of the age is abraad there, 
and on the recent holiday several young ladies, 
armed with the necessary implements, might 
have been seen making their way early in the 
morning to the neighboring woods, and re- 
turning an hour later, each with a fine ever- 
green which she proceeded to plant in the col- 
lege ground, scorning all proffers of aid from 
the sterner sex. Of course the young men, 
with characteristic distrust of the sex, insist 
that the trees are not set deep enough, and will 
not outlive the summer drought; but, if they 
do not live, it will not be from want of watch- 
ful interest on the part of either party. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania have been 
guilty of a deliberate political fraud, in exclud- 
ing women from voting upon the election of 
delegates to represent them in the Constitu- 
tional Convention which they have called to 
revise the organic law of the State next fall. 
Whatever may be thought of the propriety of 
women’s voting, or holding office, no one who 
holds the Jeffersonian theory, or, indeed, any 
theory of representative government, can. jus- 
tify the exclusion of one-half of the adult cit- 
izens of the State from participating in the 
enactment of the fundamental law whereby 
they are admitted to or excluded from the gov- 
ernment. Let no one claim that our Consti- 
tution, thus devised and ratified by a class, is 
the work of the people of Pennsylvania. It is 
ausurpation. Yet even so fair-minded a pa- 
per as the Philadelphia Press compliments 
the Legislature for the fairness of its provi- 
sions for electing delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 


William C. Byrant’s party received, while in 
Havana, many courtesies from Madame Oviedo 
the heroine of the diamond wedding in New 
York,in 1858. The Rev. J. H. Byrant writes: 
“She was a New York girl, named Bartlett, 
who married,some years since a richjold Cuban 
with a tinge of African blood, I am told. I re- 
member there was a noise about it at the time 
in the New York papers, and the vast sums of 
money that were spent for the wedding. Mr. 
Oviedo did not live long,and his young widow 
now lives in his spacious and splendid palace 
in all the luxury of a princess, We called 
upon her Sunday night to thank her for kind 
attention, and found her alone with another 
widow, a sister-in-law, younger than she. 
Mrs. Oveido is an intelligent woman, ‘talks a 
book,’ and seems to understand all about the 
politics of the Island. I am told she manages 
or oversees her business. She has a large su- 
gar plantation _at’Matanzas, where she spends 
the summers. The income from it is $800,000 
yearly. She is strongly in favor of the annex- 
ation of Cuba to the United States, but says 
she does not}talk about it except to Ameri- 
cans.” 


At the opening of the spring term of Cor- 
nell University, last Thursday week, two 
young ladies—taking advantage of the recent 
resolution of the trustees to admit young wo- 
men on the same terms as young men,—pre- 
sented themselves for examination. The 
names of these pioneers are Miss Emma S. 
Eastman, of Worcester, Mass., a former stu- 
dent of Vassar College, and Miss Sophie B. 
Fleming, of Ithaca, N. Y. Though, perhaps, 








some lenity was shown them, it is just to say 


that they passed the examinations in a man- 
ner highly creditable, both to themselves and 


to the University. Both of them entered the 


Junior class, registerizg themselves for an 


elective course, which is nearly identical with 
the eourse in letters. Of the $250,000 which 

Mr. John W. Sage has given, $150,000 are to 
be used in erecting a building especially for 
the female students, and the remainder is to 
constitute an endowment fund, the interest of 
which is to be applied to the laying out of 
flower-gardens, and the founding of professor- 
ships for women. The building is to be erect- 
ed during the coming summer, and is to equal 
if not surpass any yet completed at Cornell. 


According to The Kansas City News, the 
women of Topeka have assumed judicial func- 
tions of the Lynch variety. The story is that 
a woman of the neighborhood had led several 
married men from the path of virtue. Mrs, 
Neisninder, the offender in question, was, one 
day last week, waited upon by the wives of 
four of these unfaithful spouses, who brought 
with them tar, turpentine, feathers, ropes, and 
cayenne pepper. The helpless woman was 
stripped, tied hand and foot, tarred and feath- 
ered, and then the pepper rubbed into her 
eyes and nose, after which she was left, still 
bound, to live or die as might be. 

The New York Tribune comments as fol- 
lows :— 

Two of these harpies have been arrested 
and committed for trial. We have here a 
cheering example of the sweet charity which 
women always entertain for an erring sister. 
Of course men have committed outrages quite 
as great; butis it not the business of lovely 
woman to set them a better example, espec- 
ially when a poet has kindly said of them, 
“‘We had been brutes without you?” 

Harpies, are they? And yet this same Tri- 
bune spoke of General Sickles, the other day, 
as “that noble specimen of an American citi- 
zen’’—Gen. Sickle shot the seducer of his wife, 
instead of giving him acoat of tar and fathers, 
The Tribune calls the act “justifiable homi- 
cide.”’ It has two codes of morals: an easy 
code for men, a hard code for women. We de- 
mand a stringent code for both, 


A well-attended meeting in advocacy of the 
extension of the suffrage to women who are 
in the position of femme sole was recently 
held in the assembly rooms, Palace Avenue, 
Kensington, England, under the I egy: 
of Mr. Edward B Eastwick, C. B., F. R.S., of 
Thurloe Square, one of the Conservative 
members for Penrhyn and Falmouth. The 
chair was supported by a goodly number of 
persons interested in the movement, and near 
the platform were others of note or distinc- 
tion, including Mr. William Allingham (the 

et), Mr. W. Ashurst (of Prince of Wales 

errace), the Austrian and Hungarian vice- 
consul, Miss Lydia Becker, Miss Beedy, M. A., 
Major and Mrs. Evans Bell (of Hollandvillas 
Road), Mrs. C. Ashurst Briggs (of the English- 
woman’s Review), Mrs. William Burbui 
(hon, secretary of the London National soci- 
ety), Mr. A. Percival Groves, M. A. (late as- 
sistant editor of the Dark Blue), Professor 
Hunter, M. A., Miss Ormo (joint hon. secre- 
tary with Mrs. Burbury), Madame Ronniger 
(of Abingdon villas), Mr. H. S. Warr (bartis- 
ter at-law), &c, &c, 

An able address was delivered by Madame 
Ronniger, which she concluded as follows: 

Let it be the privilege of England—this 
country where a woman holds sway—that she 
first among the nations generously conceded 
this right, and introduced a new era of social 
and political regeneration, one which bears 
stamped upon its banner the just, the hu- 
mane, the undying spirit of the law and prog- 
ress. 

Our country woman, Mary E. Beedy, par- 
ticipated in the discussion, and is credited 
with a slight American intonation. In a 
calm, clever, aptly-reasoned, and at times elo- 
quent speech, which, from its opening to its 
close arrested the attention of every one im 
the room, she proposed a resolution of thanks 


to the chairman. 


The so-called Reform Movement, in New 
York, against Tammany, seems itse!f sadly to 
need reforming. Col. Rush C. Hawkins, who 
lately resigned his seat in the Assembly, stat- 
ed in a recent conversation that the immedi- 
ate cause of his resignation was his conviction 
that there was not the slightest use of remain- 
ing in Albany any longer trying to make an 
attempt at legislation in the interests of the 
people, and that no bill could go through the 
Legislature against the Vanderbilt railroad 
combination; and that any bill in that inter- 
est, which was desired to be pushed through, 
would go through against any and all opposi- 
tion. He ridiculed the idea of the present 
Legislature being a “‘Reform” one. Its pur- 
chasable nature is disputed by no one, Col. 
Hawkins mentioned several bills which had 
been disposed of, as was generally believed, by 
bribery. In the opinion of some, the Legis- 
lature was the most corrupt that had ever as- 
sembled at Albany; and, according to one gen- 
tleman who ia well versed in political affairs, a 
vote was now considered to be ‘‘as much an 
article of merchendise as a barrel of flour,’ 
and, for the benefit of the lobby, he thought 
that there should be a daily quotation of 
prices. Only one radical measure can effect a 
change in this sad state of affairs, and that 
is Woman Suffrage. Enlist the wives and 
mothers of men in public affairs. Let them 
attend the primary meetings with their hus- 
bands and sons. Then all the corrupt combi- 
nations of politicians will be swept away, and 
a better state of affairs will prevail. 


. 
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POETRY. 


BY CELESTE M, A. WINSLOW. 


Hide, rusty pen, among my books, 

Wait tempting paper, smooth and white, 
Back, rushing thoughts, to silent nooks, 

I have a dearer heart’s delight, 
I have some sweeter thing to do,— 

My baby’s brow is snowy too! 


Go, world of fashion rustling by, 
I cannot note your changefu) ways, 

Nor pause to waste one fruitless sigh 
If I may never win ) our praise; 

I must still wateh the varying hue 
Of infant eyes with depths of blue. 


Delve, wise ones, in mysterious lore, 
Search all the spheres for knowledge new, 
Bring treasures from Time’s distant shore,— 
1 cannot listen now to you; 
We have such wonders all around, 
Baby and I, of sight and sound, 


All earth strives on,—1 cannot turn 
To gaze upon its mighty throes ; 

Ah! let it pass; I would not learn 
The lesson of its cruwding woes, 

Lest I should suffer loss the while, 
The sunshine of my baby’s smile. 

I listen to that dove-like coo, 
And fain no harsher sound would heed ; 

And yet, O child, looking on you, 
My heart ean never help but bleed, 

So many lambs ery out for rest 
Upon a tender, love-tilled breast! 


So nfany babes in al) the lands 
Plead softly through your happy eyes, 
And with those dainty, dimpled hands, 
And in that burst of glad surprise, 
And with those lips so red, so sweet, 
And with those rosy, helpless feet! 








Ah, innocents, who yet must bear 

The beatings of life’s fiercest storms, 
May we still know you in His care 

Who brightens earth with infant forms, 
And stirs within the mother soul 

A love that girdles round the whole! 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE 
LUTE. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


Apparently, I had everything to make me 
happy inthe world. Inwardly, I was one of 
the most miserable of God's creatures. 

I was engaged, with everybody’s consent, to 
aman who was of suitable age, position, and 
fortune. I was young, and the glass and my 
friends told me I was exceedingly good-look- 
ing. I loved change, and I was staying, for 
the first time, in a delightful country house, 
just such a one as had always been my ideal of 
aresidence. Yet with all this I was wretched. 

My engagement had been brought about ip 
the ordinary way, I believe. Mr. Richard 
Leicester and I had met and danced with one 
another at a good many houses during the sea- 
son, and at the end of it he had come and pro- 
posed to papa in due form. His prospects 
were good; he was the eldest son of an old 
house ; his character was unexceptionable ; his 
protestations were fervent. Naturally, there 
fore, both my father and myself were satisfied, 
and we accepted him. 

Then his mother came and called on me, 
and asked me to their place—Welby Hall—in 
Somersetshire. And I was there at the end 
of August, from which date my story com- 
mences. 

I was an only daughter, but I was not on 
that account a spoiled child, by any means. 
On the contrary, my father and mother bad 
been unusually rigid and particular with me 
in my bringing up; consequently I did not go 
down to Welby Hall with an overweening idea 
of my own importance, although I was an 
heiress and a beauty. Indeed, I had every 
reason to be well satisfied with my reception 
by the family. Old Mr. and Mrs. Leicester 
welcomed me cordially ; and the girls, Richard’s 
sisters, expressed a most gratifying approba- 
tion of their brother’s choice. Richard him- 
self was polite, attentive, affectionate—all that 
a girl need desire the man to whom she is 
engaged to be. Nevertheless, before I had 


But, in the course of the evening, her exist- 
ence was recalled to my memory rather disa- 
greeably. I was showing one of the Misses 
Leicester a stitch I had recently learned in the 
modern point lace work, when Mr. Leicester 
suddenly said: , 

“Isn’t that the rubbish Lily laughs at you 
for wasting your time over, girls?” 

“It’s all very well for Lily to laugh,” Mrs. 
Leicester put in, deprecatingly ; ‘‘but the girls 
are not like her.” 

“Does she do any thing better with her time, 
then ?”’ I asked, feelirg antagonistic on behalf 
of my future sisters at once. 

“Oh, yes,’ Mrs. Leicester explained, in a 
tone of surprise; “she writes the most charm- 
ing stories—has supported herself for years. 
Why, surely you must know her by her nom 
de plume, ‘Heather Bell? ” 

Now I must confess that I had read many of 
“Heather Bell’s’’ productions, and been much 
charmed withth-n. But I felt displeased with 
the girl now for not having come forward, like 
the rest of the family, to meet me; so I only 
said: 

“Oh yes! I think I have. Richard, you nev- 
er told me you had a cousin who was a blue- 
stocking ;” and directly I had made it,I re- 
pented me of the speech, for I knew that it had 
a ring of ill-nature about it. 

The next morning, when I came down to 
breakfast, I found all the family save Richard 
assembled. A young lady sat with her back to 
the light, absorbed, apparently, in the perusal 
of the Times ; but she looked up when Mrs. 
Leicester said, “Helen, dear, let me introduce 
my niece, Lily Bray, to you’’—looked up, and 
disclosed to my view an utterly different face 
to the one I had in my imagination endowed | 
“the authoress”’ with. 

She was about three or four and twenty at 
the time I made her acquaintance, but she was 
so slenderly and delicately made, and her face 
was so bright and vivacious, that she looked 
considerably younger. I could not help feel- 
ing rather aghast at her appearance. She 
knocked to pieces all my preconceived notions 
of what women ought ‘to be like who wrote. 
And withal she was very exquisitely dressed. 
Nothing conld have suited her clear, dark com- 
plexion, the time of day, and the season, better 
than did the blue, brilliant Swiss cambric, 
frilled with dainty Valenciennes lace. 

She rose up and extended her hand to me 
cordially. It was a little might of a hand, but 
it gave mine a firm, true, stro: g clasp, as she 
said, in a peculiarly full voice: 

“I know my cousin Richard so well, that I 
can honestly congratulate you most warmly, 


Bray, to me, Richard,” I said, half reproach- 
fully. “I wish you had done so: she must have 
thought it so forgetful and negligent of you.’”’ 

“She never makes mistakes, ortakes huffs at 
nothing,” he replied. And then there was 
silence between us for a minute. 

“She's rather pretty,” then I resumed. 

“Do you think su?’ He spoke indifferently. 

“Yes, rather. I don’t as,a rule, admire hazel 
eyes and dark hair and complexion; but cer- 

ainly I think her pretty. Don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“She certainly is as little like a blue-stocking 
as any one I have ever seen,” I went on mag- 
nanimously. “Sheis quite a fashionable young 
lady.” 

‘‘She’s as little like a fashionable young lady, 
thank the Lord! as she is like a blue-stocking,” 
he answered quickly, "She's a charming, good, 
clever, pretty girl.” 

“As you think her all these things, I wonder 
you did not fall in love with her,’’ I said, in 
rather a piqued tone; and then the first blow 
was dealt at my happiness, by his saying, in a 
very low voice: 

“So I did, Helen.” 

The hand I had placed on his arm trembled. 
It was such a hard thing to hear. 

“O Richard!’ I gasped, I wish you had 
never told me. I did not venture to hope that 
I was your first love, as you are mine; but I did 
hope I should never know the one you had 
loved befure me.” 

“My darling,’’ he said, very gravely, “I shall 
always tell you the truth; let us begin life by 
having perfect confidence in one Rnother. I 
ain a better man for having loved Lily Bray.”’ 

“You would have been good enough for me 
without having gone through that experience,” 
I said, discontentedly. And then, though I 
knew that it would be better for me not to 
persist in going into particulars, my woman- 
ly curiosity induced me to ask: 

“If you loved her, why didn’t you marry 
her?” 

“For this simple reason—that she wouldn’t 
marry me,” he said, with his face flushing. 

*O Richard! then you asked her?” 

He nodded assent, and I burst out erying. 
It is so humiliating to hear that a man only 
chose you, after his choice of somebody else 
had proved fruitless, 

“Now, Helen, please don’t be nonsensical. 
my darling,’ he said, imploringly; “she 
wouldn't have me, and there is an end of it.” 

“No, not an end of it; you haven't told me 
why you wanted to marry her,” Isaid. I knew 
that [ was guilty of absurdity in asking this 
question, but the desire to know all about it 





Miss Burton ;” and then she sat down, and re- 
sumed the reading of her paper, as if she found 
the greatest interest there. | 

By-and-by, Richard came in, and exchanged 
a general morning greetingewith every one. 
Miss Bray just looked up and nodded, and said. 
‘Ah, Dick!” as he seated himself by me;and I 
found myself conjecturing whether or not she 
could have seen him before since his arrival | 
yesterday. But before I could make up my 
mind on this point, some other point of inter- 
est arose and was brought under discussion, 
and I was appealed to, and compelled to throw 
myself into matters of the moment. 

Befure breakfast was over, Miss Bray had | 
seen enough of the Times, apparently ; for she | 
threw it down with a laugh at its dullness, and 
joined eagerly and amusingly in the general 
conversation. 

Mrs. Leicester mentioned some article of 
decorative furniture that she was anxious to 
have, in the course of conversation, and Lily 
Bray said at once: 

“I must be in town in the course of a few 








| days, and I will get it for you, aunt.”’ 


just come.”’ 


from all other imperfections than those I have 
endowed it with.” 














“But you'll come back soon?” they cho- 


| weight. It seemed to me to show bad feeling | 
“Must be in town in the course of a few and bad breeding on Miss Bray’s part that she | ed down before Ler superior womanhood be- 
days!” they all exclaimed. “Why, you've only | Should have elected to stay in the house when | fore we had been many hours together. 


her as “belonging to George Eliot’s school,” 
and others, which contradictorily asserted her 
to be a second Jane Austen. They “wondered 
I hadn’t read this of hers,’”’ and “wished I had 
read that of hers,” until I felt quite annoyed 
at their infatuation. “Richard and you look 
upon her as quite a light in literature,’’ I said, 
sarcastically. “What a pity the connection 


you!” 

“It never could be closer,” the eldest Miss 
Leicester said, rather coolly; ‘‘she is like a 
sister to us all.’’ 

“Indeed! from what Richard confessed this 
morning, I should not have supposed she had 
been always quite like a sister to him,” I said. 

“Confessed!” they chorused, 

“Yes, confessed,’ I replied, with a little 
bravado. “It was a daring thing.to tell me, 
wasn’t it, considering we are only just engag- 
ed,—that he asked her to marry him once ?’’ 

“Oh! but Helen,’’ one of the girls said, with 
most ill-advised candor, “papa wouldn’t hear 
of it!” 

“So it was only ‘papa not hearing of it’ that 
reserved Richard for me,” I said, savagely, and 
they all seemed at a great loss what answer to 
make me for a few moments. Then one of 
them, smitten with a “happy thought,” said: 

“Richard quite feels that it was all for the 
best now.” 

I could not bear it. It stung me to rage and 
fury, and such pain as I had never felt before, 
to be coully told that resignation concerning 
his fate was the principal feeling of my lover— 
of the man whom I had believed to be as wholly 
mine as [ was his. I could not bear it. I as- 
tonished all those affectionate sisters and well- 
conducted young women, by such a burst of 
tears and anger and disappointment, as drove 
them in a frightened flock to their mother’s 
room, whence she came presently with the fol- 
lowing crumbs of comfort: 

“My dear Helen! what is all this? I’m 
shocked! Lily would be the last person in the 
world tointerfere with your happiness!’ 

“Bother Lily!’ I cried, fiercely. 

“Oh! now, now, Helen, this is foolish. Why 
it was over long ago.” 

“But I can’t bear to think that it ever was 
begun, or that it ever existed,” [ said. “He 
ought to have told me about it; it was mean 
to deceive me.’’ 

“Richard could not do anything mean,” said 
the mother, in arms at once. 

‘And I’m sure Lily would have gone before 
you came, if she had thought you'd be put out 


ciously. 





had got possession of me. 

He made an impatient exclamation, and then | 
said: | 

“For the same reason men generally want | 
to marry—I loved her.’’ 

“And why wouldn’t she marry you ?” 

“Because she did not love me in return, I 
suppose,”’ he said, dryly. “Now, Helen, don’t 
cook up a romance about it; the thing is past 
and over and forgotten. Lily herself probabiy 
classes it among the annals of our childhood.” 

“Not she,” I said, bitterly ; “she was remem- 
bering vividly this morning, when I was intro- 
duced to her as your betrothed, that you had 
loved her first and best.” 

He did not say “fiddlestick,’’ but he looked 
“fiddlestick’’ at me. 

“Disabuse your mind of that notion as soon 
as you can, Helen,” he said; “for you do in- 
justice to Lily. And now let us talk of some- 
thiug else.’’ 

I obeyed him, and talked about something 
else. 
turned it over in my mind until it became a 





I was expected. I could not credit ber with | 


“I must indeed,” she insisted; “even such | the indifference that Richard did. I could not 
trifles as novels go astray in the press if they free her from the charge of being too much in- | that there would never be a marriage between 
are not well looked after, and I am very anx- | terested in him still. 
ious that my new one should come out free | 


| tary reflection until lunceon. At luncheon, 
| Miss Bray was even more gorgeously bedight 


been three days in the house, I was profound- | rused, for they were all very fond as well as | than she had been at breakfast. I should have 


ly dejected and uncomfortable. 


| very proud of Lily. Indeed, the reader may 


thought nothing of the change of toilet in one 


I had gone down to dinner in high spirits | have observed that the two sentiments gener- | of my own order; but for a young woman who 


the night of my arrival, and I found that it 
was a strictly family party. Other guests 


| ally go together. 
“You'll come back soon ?” 


| was dependent on her own exertions, whose 
| means were so precarious as those of a mere 


would arrive on the morrow, Mr. Leicester | “Yes—at least’’ (with sudden confusion) “I | writer must be, I thought this attention to 


told me; but just this one night, they wished 
to have me to themselves. Just after he had 


| can’t say when.” 
| “You will find London very dull and empty 


dress misplaced and ridiculous. 
It turned out that she was going out driving 


' 


“And she’s going to-morrow,” said another, 
as if her “going’’ did away with the wrongshe 
had done me in ever having been loved by 
Richard Leicester. No, no. He must love 
me “not at all, or all in all.” I felt that all 
my happiness depended on his proving that 
he did this latter thing within the next few 
days. 

The next morning, as perverse fate would 
have it, something occurred to detain Miss 
Bray, and to delay her journey to town. It 
was sume wretched trifle—some letter for 
which she was bound to wait did not arrive, I 
believe—but, at any rate, this was the result. 
She staid on at Welby Hall, and all the inhab- 
itants thereof were evidently delighted that 
she did so stay on. 

Before that day was over, I ceased to won- 
der at his having loved her, she was so lovable, 
so quick, so clever, so charming and graceful 
and pretty. [loved her myself, though I called 
myself a fool for doing so, But she wound 


pleased one’s eye. Moreover, she was so in- 
dependent in her friendlessness, that I bow- 
Nevertheless, I was supremely wretched. 


There was growing within me, a conviction 


, Richard and me, and I loved him very dearly. 


After a time we went back to the house, and But my love did not blind me; it only confus- 
| I betook myself to my own room and to soli- | 


ed me, and rendered me uncertain for a while. 


| Instinctively I shrank from his caresses now. 


offered them coldly, but something within me 
| said they were not offered by my future hus- 
, band. 
| And if this result, of which I had a presenti- 


| ment, came about, I should have a painful or- 


deal to pass, 
A painful ordeal, quite incependent of my 
, own sulferings—quite independent of my 


given me this piece of information, the old | now,” I said, with my grandest society manner. | with her aunt, Mrs. Leicester—going out fur a , wounded heart aud mocked and wasted love. 


gentleman glanced rapidly round the table. 
and then ejaculated: . 
“Halloo! where’s Lily ?”’ 


the same moment Richard (who had also only | be feeling about my new novel?” and she | gether, I could not help feeling that though I 


come from London that day) exclaimed: 
*‘Oh! she is here, is she ?”’ ‘ 


“Yes; didn’t you know it?” his mother 
“Dear child! she is invalua- 


said, languidly. 


| “I’m only going on business,” she said, qui- 


drive and to make calls. But even I had not 


My parents were very tenacious about my dig- 


etly; “‘so the emptiness and dullness won’t | a more exquisite costume de visite than this nity and their own. If it transpired that J 
make any material difference. Dick, “she con- mauve silk one, which fitted and set her off to must appear before the world as one slighted | “What would you do, Miss Bray, if you 
“She doesn’t feel well, papa, and won’t show | tinued, addressing my lover, “why don’t you | perfection. She was abominably bright and | and rejected by Richard Leicester, the wound found the man you were engaged to loved an- 
to-night,”’ one of the girls answered; and at | express some of the interest I’m sure you must | cheerful too, and [ was so depressed. Alto- | would not be suffered to heal very speedily. 


I could not feel sure of any thing; that was 


| laughed as she spoke, in a very free and unem- | was the more beautiful woman of the two, she , what rendered meso exquisitely miserable and 


barrassed manner. 
“You know that I always wish your books 
success, Lily,’ he said; and then breakfast 


ble to me—an orphan niece of mine we are | came to an end, and I sauntered out into the 


speaking of, Helen, my dear,’’ she continued, 


in explanation to me. 


was perfectly indifferent on the subject. 


And 


| grounds with Richard. 


His pet horse was had out, and I patted it. 
“I am sorry she is not well enongh for me | His pointers and greyhounds leaped and bound- 
to be introduced to her to-night,” I said, as | ed about me, and I vowed that I delighted in 


civilly as I could in the face of the fact that I their rough gambols. Then he spoke of his 
sisters, and I told hinn I thought they were de- 


then I thought no more about my futzre lightful. And then I spoke of Lily. 


mother-in-law’s orphan niece. 


“You never mentioned your cousin, Lily 


! . . . 
| was the more attractive on this occasion. 
Again she called my lover “Dick;” again 


| she chaffed him (‘‘chaff” is an odious word, but | 


it was the weapon employed by Miss Bray) 
| about the lax interest he took in her new liter- 
| ary venture; again she spoke of her speedy 

departure for town—she was going to-morrow 
morning, she said. I rejoiced. 


, uncertain. If I could only have felt sure that 
Richard loved her better than he loved me 
now, I would have renounced him at once. 
| But I could not feel sure of this, for her con- 
| duet toward him was always so frank and 


| cousinly that he was forced into a correspond- 


| ing frank and cousinly manner in return. 


I ceased utterly to sneer at her as a blue- 

That night I talked to his sisters about their | stocking, when I learned how the brave-heart- 
cousin. They were sweet girls, but had a most | ed young girl ba@l preferred to utilize the talent 
preprosterous belief in Lily’s pretentions. They |.God had given her, instead of pandering to an 
quoted imbecile reviews which had spoken of ' ojd man's whims, who offered to make her his 


, couldn’t have been made acloser one between | 


in this way,’’ one of his sisters urged, injudi- | 


Not that he was slow to offer them, or that he | 


———» 





heiress, if she w only live with him, ang 
yield him the o ce of a danghter. He 
was rich, and a relative; and the world 
would only have counted the orphan worldly- 
wise, if she had sunk down in the castle of in- 
dolence, in which he would have lodged her. 
But she chose the harder part, of battling sin- 
gle handed in the great fight the army of the 
professors of literature are always making 
against non-success and oblivion. “The many 
fail; the one succeeds.” She had succeeded, 
after many a snub from fortune and publishers 
and reviewcrs. The great public had set the 
seal of approbation upon her, and it was in vain 
that a carping critic (a rival novelist and a fail- 
ure probably) pronounced her, in one para- 
graph, to be ‘‘absurdly untrue to nature,” and 
“ridiculously realistic.”” Her books were read 
and liked, though men whose own grammar 
was very loose declared that, “by all the can- 
ons of art and grammaf and good taste, they 
ought to drop still-born from the press.” She 
neither dealt with bigamy, nor murder ; nor the 
breaking of the seventh commandment, and 
yet her novels were to the full as interesting 
as are any of those in which these dainty and 
delicate subjects are served up with piquancy. 

Well, for three or four days I went on lik- 
ing and respecting her against my own wish. 
She was staying on at Welby Hall, waiting for 
a check from a publisher to enable her to 
stand the expenses of her London vampaign. 
She would accept no pecuniary assistance from 
her uncle and aunt, but would just “bide her 
time,” she said, and her “ship would be sure 
to come home at last,”’ 

It came home in justification of her faith ; 
but the day before it did so, the interest (if 
there is any interest in it) of my story culmi- 
nated. 

One advantage I had over her in the way of 
charms and fascinations—I sang, and she had 
no voize and no knowledge; only a love of 
music. I was singing Vivien’s song, “It is the 
little Rift within the Lute,’ and when I came 
to the refrain, where the words are repeated, 


The little rift within the lover's lute, 

That by-and-by will make its music mute,” 
I happened to look round, and I saw a curi- 
ous expression of mingled pain and sorrow flit 
over Lily Bray's face. Atthe same moment I 
saw an expression of earnest interrogation on 
Richard’s face; and he was gazing steadfastly 
at her. 

I sang my song out gallantly, giving all the 
emphasis and meaning of which I was mistress 
to the words, 

“It is not worth the keeping; let it go!’ 

I was fully determined to come to an open ex- 
planation with Richard, and to brave the 
worst that might happen to me from the pity 
and anger of my friends hereafter. 

I sought an early opportunity ‘of seeing 
Richard alone, and then [I said, right out, 
without hesitation or delay :— 

“Richard, what old memories were stirred 
in you and Lily Bray, when I was singing 
Vivien’s song just now ?” 
| “How can I answer for her, Helen?’’ he 
| said. 
| “I think you can answer for her. Tell me 
—be honest and true, as [ shall always love 
| to think you, Richard—tell me what was ‘the 
| little rift’ that has made the love-musie of her 

life mute: she loves you still.” 
He did not speak. 
“And you love her,’’ I went on, passionately. 
“T regret that I have seen her again,” he 
| said, in asad voice, 

No, don't—don’t regret it; make me your 

friend, since I can’t be your wife. Tell me 








But I thought of the subject still, and | herself about one so, and amused one, and | what parted you; was the parting all your fa- 


| ther’s duing ?” 

“No, it was not. I should have clung to 
| her, and won my father’s consent to our mar- 
riage in time; but 1 was fool enough to dis- 
trust her, fool enough to feel jealous because 
she would not tell me what man she was cor- 
responding with when I knew that she was 
correspending with one. It turned out after- 
ward—after we had parted—that it was an ed- 
itor, whose interest she was striving to enlist 
in behalf of one of her stories. But I did not 
even know that she wrote them, and so—but 
never mind; it’s all over now, Helen.’’ 

I did not say any more to him, but I went 
to Lily Bray soon after. She was very busy 
writing in her bedroom. 

“You're come to revile me for not being 
dressed for dinner, are you not?” she said, 
throwing down her pen good-temperedly, and 
getting up as I entered her room. 

“No, ['m not come to revile you atall,” I 
said; “I am come to take counsel with you.’ 

“Yes?” 





| other woman better than he did you ?—stop a 
| moment !—what would you do, supposing you 
| loved the man, and thought very highly of the 
woman he preferred ?” 

**Why do you ask me this?” she said, with 
her bright face very set, and calm, and pale 
now. 

“Because I want to have your judgment on 
such a knotty point,’ I said, with a forced 
laugh. ‘You have solved such difficulties fre- 
queutly in your novels; how would you meet 
them in real life ?” 

“How would I meet them, indeed!’’ she 
said, nodding her head in a sort of implied 
hopelessness of arriving at a decision, Then 
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eaddenly she changed, and flashed into her 
own bright self again. 

“J have had to solve a harder question 
than that, Miss Burton.” 

“What was it?’’ I asked. 

“This: you ask me to point out the path of 
duty toanother. I have had to point it out 
to myself—and follow it.” 

“Will you tell me how ?” I said. 

“No, no; the telling an old story partakes 
of the nature of vain répetitions. It’s enough 
for me to tell you that I did what I thought 
right on the occasion I refer to. You ask my 
advice: do the same.” 

‘So I will,” I said, getting nearer to her 
while I was speaking. Then a silence fell 
upon us as I took ber hand. “Lily,” I said, 
“we are unhappy in one thing: we like each 
other” (how she clasped my hand when I said 
that!), “and we both love the same man. 
Well, I love him well enough to try to set a 
crooked matter straight. He would never be 
hhappy with meas his wife’— 

“Oh, Miss Burton, you wrong yourself!’ 
she interrupted. “Richard is nothing to me 
ut a cousin—a dear cousin, almost a brother. 
What have I done, how have I been so unfor- 
tunate as to create this suspicion in your 
mind?” 

“You have created no suspicion, save of your 
»eing ever so much better suited to him than 
G am,” I said. “And now we must dress for 
«dinner, and we must part as friends.”’ 

That night I broke off my engagement. I 
‘wou't tell you how I did it, for'it was a very 
horrible thing to do. And the following day I 
went home. 

It was a long, long time before I could make 
my father and mother understand that, though 
= was neither false nor fickle, I had not been 
slighted, insulted, and jilted. When I had 
borne this in upon their comprehension, I 
wrote to Lily Bray, begging her not to nullify 
the good effects of that which I had done. 

She came to see me in London. She was 
‘right and charming and bewitching as ever, 
but she was not engaged to her cousin yet. 

“His father was simply furious at the break- 
ing off of Dick’s engagement with you,” she 
said; “and he sets his face more determinate- 
ly than ever against me.” And then she 
turned the conversation, and spoke of her 
*ooks, and tried to make me believe that her 
theart was in them and their welfare alone. 

I did not believe her. Ambitious as sweet 
ily Bray was, she was far too womanly a wo- 
man to be satisfied with public applause, and 
fame, and good reviews, and plenty of money, 
earned honestly, though it was by the tasking 
of her mind. She needed love and protection 
cand sympathy, and I knew it. 

At length—I wish I could have been instru- 
amental in it—a great change came. She was 
“the popular authoress of the day, and she 
could command splendid prices for all that she 
wrote. She yielded then to her lover's solicit- 
ations and to mine, and married Richard Lei- 


ester, to the great delight of every member of | but we had never been in one before that | merly. 
hhis family save his father, who alwaysthought | gave what it promised—the real cheer of | and old physicians go to show that, fifty years | 
that he neither did wisely nor well in obeying | home, We had seen, as in St. Petersburg | ago, consumption was hardly known in the | 


the dictates of his heart and honor and con- 
science, and marrying Lily Bray instead of me. 

But it isthe little rift within the lute”’ that 
“‘by-and-by will make its music mute.” Some- 
how or other I never have felt quite as I did 
before I found that land my money were very 
valueless as compared with some other things. 

Lily Bray is Mrs. Richard Leicester now—a 
very happy, prosperous woman, I have every 
reason to believe. The world loves her books, 
her husband loves her; anu I—the old-maid 
friend of the family—am godmother to her eld- 
est child, to whom I have promised to leave the 
bulk of my property. 

The ordeal through which I had to pass was 


this connection. It is neither their social 
customs nor their religious tenets which must 
concern the government in its dealing with 
the Mormons; it is their obstinate adhesion 
to a form of government which excludes men 
not belonging to a certain church from its 
councils and protectiqn. 

Ex-District-Attorney Bascom, of Utah, in 
arguing before the same committee, assumed 
an utterly untenable position when he said 
that such a bill shoald be, passed as will ena- 
the Gentiles of the territory to “control its | 
affairs, and punish the Mormons.”’ To exclude 
the members of a single church from civil 
rights is as bad as to give them the monopoly 
of rights against all other churches, If Mr. 
Voorhee’s bill is passed, it should be framed 
with great care, for there are grave evils to be 
avoided in both directions.—Exchange. 
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THE FOUNDLINGS’ HOME. 


A WOMAN’S PLEA FOR THE LITTLE INNO- 
CENTS. 

Doubtless many exclaimed, as they read the 

report of the Foundlings’ Home a few days 

since: “What a fearful mortality! 117 chil- 





dren received during the year, and 83 died!” 
Yes, fearful indeed, and the causes tlfat led to 
it should be known. 

We had the pleasure of visiting the Home 
| recently, and will relate a few incidents as 
| they were given us. Finding, however, that 
| the founding of the Home and its benevolent 
workings are unknown to many, in the city 
even, we will first refer to its founder, Dr. 
Shipman, who, in along and varied experience 
as a practitioner, has deplored the lack of such 
an institution in this great and growing city, 
where infanticide has been carried on, we 
| might almost say, wholesale, with no hand 
| outstretched to save the innocents. Feeling 
| the great necessity of protecting them, and of | 
offering aid to the mothers, Dr. Shipman 
opened the unpretending Home, with limited | 
means (himself the father of a goodly family, | 
and a grandfather); relying, however, upon | 
the promise given, “When -thy father and | 
mother forsake thee, the Lord will take thee | 
up,” he began the good work. The first baby | 
received at the door was cradled in a bushel 
basket. 

When that destroyer of so many fair hopes | 
—the fire—came, the Home had a snug little 
sum on deposit, the receipts of a concert given 
in its behalf which promised much for the fu- | 
ture comfort of the babies, but this was turned | 
to dross; and what with the pressing demands 
in every other direction, the Home has had a | 
struggle to exist. It has never asked alms; | 
but we feel sure when its aims and achieve- | 
ments are bettér known, that it will receive | 
| aid and encouragement from all who are in- j 
terested in humanitarian works. | 

Between thirty and forty babies were in the | 
| Home when we visited it. We had seen | 
| most of the institutions of this kind in Europe, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| and Moscow, buildings for the purpose vying | 
| with the royal palaces, and children by thou- | 
sands turned into them yearly, homeless and | 
unknown; but al) was elegant, stiff and cold. 
But here the genial sunshine finds its way into 
| each cheerful, cosy room, and we could scarce- | 
| ly convince ourselves that the dear, sweetly | 
| Sleeping little ones, lying in their neatly spread | 
cribs, in groups of from two to four, were not | 
| watched over and guarded by the fondest, | 
| tenderest mother’s care and love; some with 
| features most lovely, as if molded of the finest 
clay, and others, with what a tale of suffering | 
| depicted upon them; the deeply-furrowed 
wrinkles, the sunken eyes, and feeble voice | 


week old, nestled side by side, had jast been 
selected by a lady whose home was all that 
wealth could give, but there was wanting that 
divine gift—children, and here she had sought 
to bless and be blessed by them. 

In connection with the large Foundling 
Hospitals of Europe, there are lying-in hospi- 
tals; so that that crime, so heinous in England 
and in America, is there comparatively rare. 
In Vieuna, with all of the advantage given to 
mothers and children for their protection, 
about 83 per cent. of the latter die before they 
have reached the age of three months. 


We can but hope that at no distant day a | 


place of refuge will be offered to erring women, 
now so mercilessly thrown upon the cold 
charities of the world, as to make a double 
crime seem to them, in their despair, almost a 
necessity. Yours truly, 

Mary J, SAFFORD. 
—Chicago Evening Journal. 


RE-BREATHED AIR. 


The crowded, badly-ventilated school-room 


is often the place where, early in life, re- | 


breathed air commences its deadly work. 
Not one school-room in a hundred, in this 
country, is a fit place in which to confine chil- 
dren six or eight hours of the day. The little 
children are herded together in a promiscu- 
ous crowd; those of tender years, and those 
more advanced, the feeble and the strong, the 
sickly and the well, are all subjected to the 
same hours of study, the same school disci- 
pline, and all breathe the same deleterious 
air. The hardy and the strong may be able 


| to resist the influence of the poison; the weak 


and tender ones grow pale and haggard, and, 
struggling on through their school-days, live, 
perhaps, to the age of puberty, and then drop 
into the consumptive’s grave. Will parents 


| never awake to the enormity of this evil? 


Small, ill-ventilated sleeping rooms, in which 


| rebreathed air is ever present, are nurseries of 


consumption. These are not found alone in 
cities and large towns, or among the poor and 
lowly. Well-todo farmers’ daughters and 
sons in the country—those who live among 
the mountains of the New England States, 
where God's pure air is wholly undefiled—are 
often victims ofconsumption. How is this ex- 
plained? Look into their bed-rooms; exam- 
ine into their daily habits of life; and the 
cause is made plain. Old-fashioned fireplaces 
are boarded up; rubber window-strips and 
stoves have found their way into the most re- 
tired nooks and corners of the land; and the 
imprisoned mountain air in country dwellings 
is heated to a high point, and breathed over 
and over, during the days and weeks of the 
long winter months, It is certainly true that 
girls in the country take Jess exercise in the 
open air, than those residing in cities. 

They appear to be more afraid of pure cold 
air than city girls. Consumption is not less 
rare among females in the country, than in 
cities, in the present age. It was not so for- 
The» declarations of grandmothers 


rural districts, The winds whistled through 
the dwellings then, and the fire blazed and 
roared upon the hearth. Half the time, in 
the cold winter, “the backs of the inmates 
were freezing, while the front parts of the per- 
son were roasting;’’ and yet there was less 
rheumatisin tan now, and no consumption.— 
From Dr. Nichols’ Fireside Science, published 
by Hurd & Houghton, N.Y. 





HUMOROUS. 


If a man has a great many debts, are they 
very “much to his credit?” 


The height of impnudence—taking refuge 


not half so awful in reality as it was in antici- | would leave one to suppose that they had pass- from the rain in au umbrella shop. 


pation. I was very cheery and respectable 
again in a very short space of time, though my 
jover had preferred another woman to me. 
But cheery aud respectable as I am, I often 
feelin my solitude a pang as I reflect on the 


ed through the seven Shakspearian ayes allot- | 
| ted toman. One had been left out and frozen | 
| before it was discovered. Another had been | 
| found far from a human inhabitation, boxed up 
| beside the railroad track. Others had been | 


Why is troy-weight like an unconscientious 
person ?—Because it bas no scruples. 

“Oh fora thousand tongues!” said the lad 
when he crawled into a molasses barrel. 

A Vermont cotemporary is in favor of keep- 
ng hens, for the reason that, for every grain of 


truth of the words, “It is a little rift within | brought, as the human heart would shrink | corn they eat, they give a peck. 


the lute, that by-and-by will make its music 
mute.” 


-__<o- 


FASHION FATAL TO POLGAMY. 


The “Goddess of Fashion,’ having always 


| from bringing a tender animal, chilled to the 
| vitals, in the tenderest hour of life. Many had 
| been drugged, so that days had passed before 
| it was thought possible to save the flickering 
little life. These are the direct sufferings of 
| many. Indirectly nearly all have had the 


exerted great influence in the social world, | poignant darts that crime knows how to in- 


has now and then dabbled in politics. The 
enator-elect from the yet unborn State of 
Deseret now proposes to depend upon her as 
the chief agent in settling the Mormon ques- 
tion. Inan argument delivered a few days 
since, before the House Judiciary Committee, 
he said that polygamy will cease to exist when 
Mormon wives come into comp :tition, in the 


matter of dress, with the other women of the | 
world, and their millinery bills begin to pour. 


in upon their husbands. The Pacific Rail- 
roac, with the “Gentile” immigration encour- 
aged by it, will soon make the distinction be- 
tween the possession of one wife and that of 
two very serious, to say nothing of the indefi- 
nite number of wives popularly attributed to 
the leading saints of Utah. There is some 
force in this argument of Mr. Fitch, in favor 
of “letting the Mormons alone;’’ and, if poly- 
gamy were the only question at issue, we 
might safely leave the matter to fashion. 
The tyranny of a hierarchy is, however, the 
most important subject to be dealt with in 


| vent aimed at their lives. It would move a 
| heart of stone to sympathy to hear the sad 
| history of some of the mothers—one aged six- 
| teen; and how bravely she withstood the al- 
| luring voice of her destroyer, who wished to 
| add to her disgrace the crime of murder. 

The children are received without know- 
, ing anything whatever of their antecedents; | 
they are christened and named at the Home. | 





| Mothers who present them are recvived, if | 
they will remain; and are paid two dollars a | 
week for nursing their own and one other | 
baby, if their strength admits of it. Any his- 
tory of herself or of ler child that she may | 
give is voluntary; no questions are asked her, 
She is assisted in the way of honest employ- 
ment later, and, if the circumstances are such 
as to warrant it, she can retain her child. In 
some instances, restoration to a happy home 
has been the result of this probationary pro- 
tection. é 
Some of the children have been adopted by 
families. A lovely little boy and girl Only a | 











“How one thing brings up another,”’’ said 
a lady, absorbed in pleasing retrospection. 
“Yes,’’ repiied the practical Dibbs ; ‘‘an emetic, 
for instance.” 

When a Connecticut deacon nudged a som- 
nolent worshipper with the contribution box, 
the sleepy individual awoke partially, smiled, 
murmured “I don’t smoke,” and dropped off 
again, 

As a wife was holding her husband's aching 
head in her hands, one morniug, she asked: 
“Are map and his wife one?” “I suppose 
so,” said the husband. ‘Then,’ replied the 
wife, “1 came home drunk last night, and 
ought to be ashamed of myself.’’ 

A chapter of “Notes in Rome,”’ in an Eng- 
lish magazine, opens with the fullowiug anec- 
dote:—*“Did you visit Rome in your travels ?’ 
asked a gentlemen, in the interval of a waltz, 


| of his partuer who had just returned from do- 


ing tke continent of Eurupe. ‘Rome? Rome?’ 
replied the young lady in a hesitating voice, 
‘let me see. Did we go to Rome? On, yes. 
That is where we saw a woman shaving a dog 
on the steps of a church.’ ” 

' SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Office--17 H Ss t 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ct” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes. 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseuses. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 


SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegautly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im + 
proved Harp. ’ 
Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c ish or $1.2 
= day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Iso. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , gotup in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Besure and call and examine be 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Masic Grand Square Piare Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presid-vat. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sound: 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holand Herrings,&c 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





- EMMA C. K. TODD, M. D., 
No. 10 Davis Street, 


Diseases of women a specialty. Superior accom- 
modations for patients requiring careful nursing. 
ce Consultations free. 8t Apr. 20. 


IT PAYS! 

WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com. 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a suecess unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
vear. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union, For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so libera) 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, seut free. Address WHITTAKEh, 
GI cog op & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. - 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
Call'and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston, 10— 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
631 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Riagut or SurFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
ters, in Boston, Chicago and St, Louin. 
Jutta Warp Howe, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicainson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, FanNyY HoLy, 615 Chestnut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tax Woman’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutlrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling allances with other reforms and the endless 
host of nJividuai whims and vy ies—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Womawn’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JounNnat 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the ¢ ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singie copy 6 


cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixthcopy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. ' 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for e. 
Postag Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tux AmxeRican News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


ork. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business n6tices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston OrricE—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLacKWELL. 
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PRENOH LECTURES. 

PROF. D’'EGHENT’s 
Engagements with Fatailies,; Schools, etc., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or qtar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
8} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3-rremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 16 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre 
mont place. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCEKS, 
No. 5 ° 
Paminaion OF Tice Real Bate a 

Counties of the h. Drafting of al) kinds 
relating to Real and Personal Estate. 

Copying done with neatness and Seeatee, 

5 Mary E. 





of Instruments 
DWARD G. STEVENS, 
an. 21. tf 





TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. ' 





C. W. TuryER. H. R. Cuunzy, 
_Sune 2. ly 
F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, Mass. 


Freperic Voa., 
3. C. Voet. ’ ly May 27. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug.6 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
: Importers of 


Sam. LAYoock & sons 





ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 

Syn a 
So MANUFACTURERS 

~ ) > or 

PARLOR SUITS, 
Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, éc. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Jan.6.  Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION AND OLD 
LADIES’ TRUE FRIEND! 

The Magic Needle-Setter and Threader, 
Adapted to all sewing machines, is practical, ey 
and perfect. It prevents slipping stitches, and per- 
sons of the poorest eyesight use it. Ladies, Agents, 
Everybody send 50 cents for one. Send for circulars, 
Territory for sale. H. WELLS & CO,, 

Apr. 13. CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 4t 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, ate. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an caine sew, provers. taught none es- 

son.” Decaleomante pot, 351 Washington —s 

ay 27. y 
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DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, | 
OR 


N = = 
Nia. SY Sao SSS , 

Thie instrument is especially designed for the 

perfect application of 
OR SACE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 

It ix the only form of instrument yét invented 
with which Quid medicine ean be carried high up 
and perfectly applied to all parts of the affected na- 
fa) paswages, and the ch or cavities com - 
municating therewith, in which sores’! and ulcers 
freqnently exist, and from which the catarrhal dis- 
charge generally proceeds. . The want of success 
in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen ly 
from the impossibility of applying remedies to 
these cavities and chambers. by any of the 1. 
nary methods. This obstacle in the way of ef 
fectiuy cures is entirely overcome by the invention 
of the Donche. Innsing this instrument, the 
is carried by :its. own weight, (no' sn er 
pum being recuired.) up one pasty af 
vently flowing stream to the highe-t portion of the 
nasal passayves. pastes into and thoroychlycleane- 
esall the tubes and chambers conpected therewith, 
and flows out of the opposite nostril. Itsuse’ir pleas- 
ant, and so simple that.a child can understand 
it. Full and explicit givectiony - 
company each instrament.' When used with this 
instrument, Dr. Sages Catarrh Remed sues [ 
cent attacks of “Cold in the Head” by 
a fow applications. hut io 

Symptomsof Catarrh. Freqnent head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, sometimes pro- . 
fuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, offensive, ge, 
In others a dryness, dry, watery, weak or fn 
eyes, stoppingup or obstruction of naeal 
ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and c Dg 
to clear throat, ulcerations, seals fiom uw . 
voice altered, nasal twang, offensive. breath, im- 
yiired or total deprivation of sense of smell and 
laste, dizziness, mental depression. Joss of appe- 
tite, indigestion, enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, 
&c. Onlya few of these hy soe are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. ; 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh_ Re my when 
used with Dre Pierco’s Nasal» ra 
aud accompanied with the const 
ment which i# recommended in the —— 
that wraps each bottle of the Remedy, ie;a:per- 
fect specific for this loathsome disease, and the 
proprietor offers, in good faith, $500 reward 
for acase he can not cure., The, Remedy is mild 
and pleasant to use.containing no strong or tic 
dvuge or poisons. The Catarrh Denedatgee at 
50 cents, Douche at 60 cents, by all Druge 
gists, or either will be mailed by tor on 
R.V. PI M.D. 





-eipt of 60 cente. 
Sole Proprietor, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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attention of Mrs. Burleigh to my reasons; but 
she did not think fit to respond. In the 
JouRNAL of the 13th, T. W. H. repeats the 
same idea. Now, at the bottom of this no- 
, lies what I deem a total misapprehension 
of the nature of the right (or privilege) of 
Wolves yale -~ | An an it to be a 
mply, like the privilege to “go 
unveiled,” or to “travel alone,” “or to “go 
shopping,” or to “walk the streets alone.” 
certainly think a total misapprehen- 
sion of the whole matter. Suppose that when 
Mrs. Livermore claims the right to travel 
alone, she also should insist that every other 
woman in the land should travel alone; or, 
when Susan B. Anthony goes shopping, she 
should call upon all other women to go shop- 
ping too; would you think the privilege of tray- 
eling alone, or going shopping, concerned Mrs. 
Livermore or Miss Anthony alone? 

Is it true that the right to vote is a privilege 
merely, without any corresponding or conse- 
quent duties? Does the right carry with it 
no duty to exercise that right? Is not every 
citizen of the Republic bound to vote at all 
elections at which he has a right to vote? If 
we are not all under an obligation to vote, 
upon whom does the duty rest? To what 
class shall it be assigned? I know there are 
many. very many, who exercise the right ac- 
cording to the rule you seem to lay down, that 
they are under no obligation to vote, but may 
do so or not, at their own pleasure; but you 
surely will not defend this. 

Now, very many of the best women in the 
country believe that, if the right of Suffrage is 
conferred upon them, they, as good citizens, 
are bound to exercise it. And, inasmuch as 
they are conscientionsly opposed to doing so, 
they ask what right have you, or I, or Mrs. 
Livermore to say they shall do it? Your il- 
lustrations are certainly not germain at all; 
traveling, and walking the streets, and shop- 
ping, are all purely. voluntary, no public obli- 
gation resting upon any one to do either. 

Iagree with the women whom you criti- 
cize, that if the right of suffrage is conferred 
on them, it will be their duty to exercise it; 
and while I think they are mistaken in not 
wishing the right to vote, your method of 
disposing of their objections is not at all 
sound. While I have no doubt but the pub- 
lic good would be subserved by their voting, 
and upon that ground alone do I understand 
the right of voting to rest; yet so long as any 
woman insists that she does not want the 
duty imposed upon her, is it not tyranny to 
im it? J.J. a. 

LUMBUS, O., May 1, 1872. 

Our correspondent seems to us to overlook 
the difference between a right and a privilege; 
also between a legal and a moral, obligation. 
We bold that suffrage is a right, not a privi- 
lege. It is a right that inheres in every citi- 
zen of sound mind and mature age, irrespec- 
tive of sex. We hold, with Jefferson, that 
governments are just only when they rest 
upon the consent of the governed. Every 
woman is governed; therefore every woman 
has a right to vote. 
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In the account in the daily papers of the 
doings of the General Court of Mass., on 
May 1, 1872, we read among the reports of 
committees : 

Female suffrage: By Mr. Pike of Middle- 
sex—Inexpedient on the various petitions and 
.-memorials for an extension of the rights of 
women, and upon that portion of the same 
relating to the right of women to vote in cer- 
tain elections. 

Mr. Towne of Fitchburg, of the House, con- 
sents to the report only upon the ground that 
the session is too near its close to prevent a 
proper consideration of the subject. 

*Discouraging, isn’t it ?” says one whose sen- 
sitiveness feels always anew any manifestation 
of the ignobility of spirit which says: “We 
get what power we can, and keep all we get.” 

But patience and courage! To-day does not 
decide the contest, nor is this to be counted a 
significant defeat. 

There are two places where the recognition 
of our demand will mean, not that we are pro- 
gressing towards victory, but that victory is 
achieved,—the pulpit and the State House. 

And yet, when we consider how bravely 
hundreds of pulpits are speaking for this re- 
form, with a courage never exhibited towards 
any other, unless, possibly, the temperance 
movement, we almost feel like retracting one- 
half our implied charge. 

Those who represent the people inany way 
naturally hesitate to take a step forward until 
assured of support; and it is always considered 
safer to represent the old views, even though 
they may be getting a little thread-bare, than 
new ones to which those who hold them are 
but just getting accustomed; so to report 
that it is inexpedient to make a change (an 
expression easily defined and modified here- 
after) is apparently safe. But these are ex- 
traordinary times; and there is a large party 
of politicians and ex-politicians who can con- 
firm out of a not very remote, but a very try- 
ing experience, the truth of the paradoxical 
saying that “it’s dangerous being safe.” 

No one, whom long interest in the move- 
ment for woman’s enfranchisement has kept 
observant of the public sentiment concerning 
it, to which alone we can appeal for trustwor- 
thy testimony as to the prospects of the cause, 
can reasonably entertain any feelings of dis- 
couragement. 

When we contrast the sneer with which 
the subject was so generally greeted ten years 
ago, with the candid consideration which it is 
sure to meet now even from the most mixed 
audiences; when we contrast the smile of in- 
credulity which once met any one who ven- 
tured to express the belief that women would 
sometime vote, with the now common expres- 
sion even of those who do not espouse the 
cause, “The opportunity to vote is sure to be 





Nor do we agree with J. J.J. that going 
unveiled, or traveling alone, or going shop- 
ping, or walking the streets, are privileges. 
These, too, are rights; partial expressions of 
the general individual to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Personal freedom can 
never be rightfully modified or curtailed, ex- 
cept upon the most imperative social or polit- 
ical exigencies. 

What we demand for woman, therefore, is 
not the right of suffrage, but the freedom to 
exercise it. Disfranchisement is a positive re- 
striction, therefore we demand its removal. 
The fact that many or most women submit 
willingly to the restriction does not excuse it. 

Our correspondent seems not to discrimi- 
nate between a legal and a moral obligation. 
No legal obligation to vote is imposed upon 
any citizen. Nor does any moral obligation 
to vote exist, unless the voter thinks that his 
voting will be productive of good, or his re- 
fraining productive of harm. 

Nor does the possession of a right necessa- 
rily imply the duty to exercise it. That de- 
pends upon circumstances. I have a right to 
doa thousand things that I do not feel bound 
todo. For instance, some men feel bound to 
become members of churches. To such men, 
church membership is a duty. Other men 
feel no such obligation. To such other men, 
church membership is not a duty. But all 
men have a legal right to associate themselves 
in churches or not, as they please, So, all 
men have a legal right to vote or not to vote 
as they please. And the same legal right to 
vote or not to vote will belong to every wo- 
man. 

Undoubtedly, many men and women who 
appreciate the value of free institutions will 
and do feel under a moral obligation to vote. 
But this obligation does not arise from the 
public recognition of their right. It grows 
out of their own estimate of their personal 
duties as citizens. Compulsory voting was 
never known in any government under heay- 
en. 

We say, therefore, that if every woman in 
the world, except one, is unwilling to vote, 
all these combined have no right to prevent 
that one woman from voting. And if all the 
women in the world, except one, wish to vote, 
and do vote, ali these combined have no right 
to compel that one woman to vote. Every 
woman who does not wish to vote, and sees 
no good that will result from her voting, will 
have a perfect right tostay athome. H. B. B. 





Tea and coffee will be free of duty, after the 


given to woman, there is no question of it” 
when we observe the large majority of men 
and women, of the first order of talent in our 
country, who agree in regarding it not mere- 
ly as the only way to justice for one sex, but 
the only hope of the other in respect of the 
elevation of politics and social morals; when 
we consider the degree to which the widening 
of woman’s sphere of work and influence is 
already a thing accomplished, we find no 
room for despair. 

No one who has opportunity to know. the 
depth of interest felt by noble men and wo- 
men throughout our State will need to count 
heads at a Boston convention, or tremble 
when some newspaper reports the interest in 
the subject as having nearly died out. 

The results of this movement are not to be 
counted by the number who to-day avow 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage. 
Thousands already reap the benefit of it, who 
dare not, or care not, to recognize the principle 
involved. 

We find to-day what we did not find, save in 
rare and exceptional instances, even ten years 
ago, women [filling positions of honor and 
emolument; women correspondents, even ed- 
itors, of newspapers; women acting as con- 
gressional reporters for our most flourishing 
city dailies; women in charge of lucrative 
post-offices; women physicians, lawyers, and 
ministers of the gospel; Mrs. Dahlgren, plead- 
ing her own claims upon Congress before com- 
mittees; women winning the greenest laurels 
on the lecture-platform, as well as in the con- 
cert-room, or upon the stage; women called 
even to the rescue of political parties at time of 
election; and lo! our first New England city 
borrowing the name a woman has made il- 
lustrious by her genius in dramatic art, to 
bestow uponjits especial pride—a public 
school. 

Step by step, only, did the people venture to 
express their convictions against negro slavery 
until it was abolished, and then there were 
few who had not always been its opponents. 
Because human nature is what it is, every 
cause,in the way of reform, must advarice in 
the same way. 

The front line of battle is a dangerous place. 
We cannot expect the many to seek so exposed 
a position. ¢ But as it advances, all the lines in 
the rear advance with it, confident in presery- 
ing their relative security of position. 
People’s positions in the army of reform are 
constitutionally fixed. There are born lead- 
ers ; there are those who belong to the leader’s 
staff; those of the first battalion, the second, 








first of July. 





Our forces form a long procession, of vari- 
ous worth, like any army,—from those who feel 
and dare say that they are entitled to an unre- 
stricted development of all the noble faculties 
with which God has endowed them, clear to 
those who “do think he ought not to be quite 
so pinchin’ in the money he gives me” or who 
“do think we women ought to have some more 
chances than we do;’’ from those who, recog- 
nizing the sore need, work for it with might 
and with main, to the cautious woman who 
timidly ventures to sit on the stairs after the 
people have assembled to hear a woman lec- 
ture, and, grown bolder with hearing, confesses 
to finding a great deal of truth, confirmed by 
her own experience, in what was said. 

Discouraged? We smile at the suggestion, 
when we consider that simple justice is our 
air, and behold the brave workers who have 
enlisted for the war—Garrison, Beecher, Juli- 
an, Clarke, Curtis, and hundreds as true. 

And month by month, week by week, oth- 
ers are coming to the front. 

Says Dr. E. H. Chapin, in a recent discourse, 
in New York, on ‘The Crown of Woman:” 
“The condition of obligation and the condition 
of rights are inseparable. To exercise these, 
woman must have scope and opportunity. 
Her obligations compel her to demand her 
rights. She has a right to develop her nature 
to the utmost of its power. Whatever power 
denies this is tyrannical. Woman has the right 
of doing and being the best she can. The 
question of Woman Suffrage is above ridicule. 
Throwing ridicule at it is like firing pop-guns 
at a thunder-storm—it may be funny, but it is 
not forcible. Even if woman should vote, God 
would still hold society together, as he holds 
the heavens together. Woman should be free 
to do the work she can do. She has claims to 
the highest education.” 

Here we have it in a nut-shell—but not all 
people—not even all legislators, alas, can ap- 
propriate logic so concentrated, so we suppose 
it must be administered homceopathically, and 
well-shaken before taken, for many a meath 
to come. 

We are in no wise disheartened, but in most 
excellent spirits ; and let our judges be assured 
that we shall not desist from besieging them, 
till, by our continual coming we weary them. 

M, F. E. 





FOREIGN ITEMS, 


A FEMALE MOLTKE, 


Under this title, the Venetian “Donna” 
translating from the German “Gartenlaube,” 
gives a very enthusiastic account of Miss Anna 
Carroll, of Carrollton, Md., and the important 
service rendered to the government during our 
late war, by the memorial on the subject of the 
Tennessee and Mississippi, which, accompa- 
nied with a campaign plan, she handed in at 
Washington. Readers are probably aware that 
Miss Carroll (descended from one of the “Sign- 
ers”) exerted herself in a very spirited man- 
ner to arouse aud confirm the sentiment of 
patriotism, the principles of loyalty, during 
the terrible turmoil of ten years ago. It is 
pleasant to meet with so bright an example 
among the annals of Southern ladies, who too 
often evinced a spirit of a darker kind. Per- 
haps, if they had been more thoughtfully edu- 
cated, the war would have been less savage. 


EASTERN MATTERS, 


We translate, by request, the following arti- 
cle from ’l ’Italie, a paper published in French, 
though on Italian soil: 

‘‘Among the archives enjoying the greatest 
celebrity, those of Venice are justly cited. 
Thus as soon as the city was freed from for- 
eign domination, the Princess*Dora d’ Istria’ 
(nom de plume) hastened to explore them. It 
is by this means that she has been able to pub- 
lish the ‘Mussulman Albanians’ in the “New 
Anthology.” 

“In making these researches, she was not long 
in perceiving that almost everything which 
has been hitherto recounted concerning the 
ghika princes of the seventeenth century, con- 
cerning the causes of the elevation of George 
I, to the throne, the pretended conversion to 
Catholicism of Gregory I., the incidents of 
his stay in Venice, his voyage to Rome, his in- 
terview with the Pope, etc., had been invented 
by ignorant and credulous chroniclers. She 
has been led to extend more and more the cir- 
cle of her active investigations, and to write, 
drawing her information from the archives of 
entire Europe, the ‘Albanians in Roumania’”’ 
for the Rivista Europea (European Review), 
a- history of those Albanians, who, created 
princes of the Holy Empire, by the Emperor 
Leopold I., have given, in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, ten 
princes to Wallachia and Moldavia, three grand 
dragomans and a prince of Samos to the Otto- 
man Empire, and several statesmen to contem- 
poraneous Roumania.” 

We have also received the following cuttings 
from the Rivista Europea: 

“The principal journals of the East—the 
‘Neologos’ of Constantinople, the ‘Hellenic In- 
dependence’ of Athens, and the ‘Smyrniate’ of 
Smyrna, draw the attention of their readers 
to the importance of the work entitled ‘The 
Albanians in Roumania,’ published in the Eu- 
ropean Review.” 

“The Sultan has prohibited the publication 





the third, and so on, 


ani Morea,’ begun by Mile. Emilia Viténa 
Léonitas, editress of the ‘Eurydice. We have 
no counsels to give to His Loftiness, He will 
however permit us to remind him that such 
measures, applied with such thoughtlessness, 
to a work of so serious a character, and so to- 
tally free from the pamphlet stamp, recall in a 
striking manner the vain persecutions prac- 
tised by Austria, under the Concondat against 
the earlier works of the author of the ‘Excur- 
sions.’ Has not the Italian cause which Mme. 
Dora d’ Istria defended to the great vexation 
of His Apostolic Majesty, triumphed in spite 
of those annoyances, puerile as they were pow- 
erless, for which all enlightened Austrians now 
blush? Abdul-Azis will do well to meditate 
upon this significant fact.” JR, A. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGAZINES FOR MAY. 


In the Atlantic Mr. Parton has another 
sketch of Jefferson. Mrs. W. J. Stillman has a 
kind of story, “From Shore to Shore. The Poet 
of the Breakfast-table continues to entertain. 
There are literary notices of Mr. Byrant’s 
“Odyssey.” Thediversions of the Echo Club, 
by Bayard Taylor, reach the fifth night. 
In poetry, Mr. Brete Harte has a story of 
early San Francisco—‘Concepcion de Ar- 
guello;’ Mr. C. P. Cranch some good verses, 
entitled, “In aChurch;’’ and there are short 
songs by T. B. Aldrich, Louisa Bushnell, and 
G. P. Lathrop. 


The Aldine makes its accustomed attractive 
appearance. It surpasses all other magazines 
in its really fine illustrations. In every num- 
ber are two or three which well deserve a place 
in a choice portfolio. Its whole execution is 
neat, and its articles generally valuable. 





Wood’s Household Magazine for May, con- 
tains: ‘‘Migration, Colonization, Homes,” by 
Horace Greeley; ‘‘Miss Hannah Adams,’’ by 
James Parton; “Household Discoveries,” by 
Gail Hamilton; “Brother Anderson,” by 
Thomas K. Beecher; “Longevity,” by Dr. Dio 
Lewis; “Reminiscences of Rev. Dr. Bethune,” 
by A.A. Willits, D. D.; &e. The Household, 
under the editorial management of Gail Ham- 
ilton, has more than doubled its subscription 
list, during the past four months. Published 
by S. S. Wood & Co., at Newburg, New York, 
at $1.00 per year. 


The May number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal has the following topics: ‘‘The Presiden- 
tial Campaign—Judge Davis—Gov. Parker,’ 
“How the Faculties Combine,” “History of 
Photography in America,” “Choosing a Ser- 
vant,” “Punishment and Prison Reform,"’ 
‘*Homes of Famous Americans,’’ “The Her- 
mitage,” “Smallpox and Vaccination,” “Irri- 
gation in Colorado,” “Tools for our Women,” 
&e. 


The Children’s Hour, illustrated, combines 
instruction and entertainment, for the small 
people, as usual. It contains, among other ar- 
ticles: **Lace-making” (illustrated), by E. B. 
D.; “Johnny,’’ by Rosella Rice; ‘“My Kittens” 
(illustrated), by Aunt Lizzie; “Adventures of 
Kitty Whitefoot,” by Pearl Peveril; “Baby 
and Rattle ;’ “The Darter” (illustrated) ; “Only 
a Fib,’ by Sarah Conant; “The Story of 
Mousie Gray,” by S. Jennie Jones; “Golden 
Opportunities ;” “What Dapple had to Say” 
(illustrated); “Wonderful Plants,” by Mrs. 
E. B. Duffey; “Spring has Come.’ 


The Lakeside Montkly holds its rank well. 
Contents: “Twenty Years Ago,’ Chaps. IX, 
X, by D. H. Wheeler; ‘The License System 
of Taxation,” by Walter Wright; “Pebbles 
and Mosses,” by Josephine Clifford; “The 
Cregan Curse,” by W. H. Burdett; “Sir Charles 
Dilke at Home,” by Mary E. Beedy; “About 
Books,” by Olive Thorne; “The Science of 
Lying,” by W. L. Penfield; “Charlotte Cush- 
man and the Play of Macbeth,” by George T. 
Ferris; “Parks and Boulevards in Cities,” by 
H. W. S. Cleveland; “Books and Literature.” 


Merry’s Museum is as merry and useful as 
ever. Contents: “Bennie,” by Mary G. Darl- 
ing: “Pond Lillies,” by M. O. Johnson ; ‘‘Rho- 
da,’ Chap. V, by Mary E. Pratt; “The Lost 
Children ;” ‘‘Mouser and Kitty, by Addie 
Hayes; “A Quiet Study ;” “A Danish Legend,” 
by Caroline M. Hewins; “Ireland and its In- 
habitants,” by F. F. E.; “Revenge,” by M. T.; 
“The Fisherman’s Boy;’’? “Darning Stock- 
ings,” by Sarah L. Moore; “The Voyage of the 
Salt Mackerel,” by Charles Barnard; “A Nar- 
row Escape,” by L.; “Out in the Storm,” by 
Mary N. Prescott; “Puzzle Drawer ;” “Month- 
ly Chat.”’ 


The Schoolmate brings its full storehouse for 
the children. Contents: “Slow and Sure, or 
From the Street to the Shop,’ by Horatio 
Alger, jr.; “Dick Whipple of Briar Lane,’’ by 
Sarah P. Brigham; “The Day Dream” (poe- 
try), by B. E. E.; “May-flowers,” by Addie 
Hayes ; “‘Geordie’s Girdle,’’ by C.; “The Know- 
Something Club,” No, 3, by Mrs, H. K. Potwin; 
“The Dandelion (poetry), by C. A. Lynde; 
“About an Acorn;’’ Declamation—‘A Tem- 
perence Appeal,” by Thurlow Weed Brown; 
Dialogue—“ Meeting of the Board of Trade of 
North Squashville,’’ by William L. Williams; 
“A Monster in th: Air,” from tke British 
Quarterly ; “At Our Desk; “The Evening 





of the translation of ‘Excursions in Roumelia 
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American Homes treats its readers to the 
following contents: “The Old Mill” (poetry 
and illustrated); Our Serial—“Nelly Trevas- 
kis;’ “Warmth and Ventilation,” by Alex 
Hyde; “Springtime (illustrated) ; “My Uncle’s 
Will, by E. Wenborn; “Annie Laurie,’ by 
Josie Kean; “A Street Romance” (illustrat- 
ed) ; “Trying Her Luck,” by Mary E. Leonard ; 
“The Unfortunate Boatride,’ by Lettice 
Thorpe; ‘“‘The Hawk’s Nest,” by Harry N, 
Millar; ““Thrown Together,’ by Mrs. Ben- 
ham; Song and Music—“Kiss Me, Darling ;” 
“Witty Sayings and Doings; “Table Talk.” 

The Religious Magazine comes to us with a 
brilliant article on “Causes,” by Charles E, 
Grinnell; the conclusion of Dr. Furness’ pa- 
per on “Jesus and the Gospels ;’’ “Religious 
Sincerity,” by William Silsbee; “Jesus the 
Sent of God,” by Rev. F. A. Farley, D. D.; a 
sweet little bit of poetry selected from Byrant ; 
“The Spirit of Reform,’ by Alice Marland 
Wellington, who has too much idealism in her 
to cope with the hard facts of injustice with 
which Reform has always to deal; an inter- 
esting Autobiography ; and acritical review of 
Taine’s History of English Literature, by A. D.. 
Mayo. “The Editorial Notes” are bright, and 
contain some practical suggestions on the cra- 
elty of shooting birds, and the adulteration of 
milk, with others of amore religious tenor. 


The Teacher for May has an excellent arti- 
cle by Walter Smith, advocating the teaching 


the importance of art education, and the facil- 
ity with which we may attainit. The reports 
of three Teachers’ Associations promised to 
be dull, but on examination proved to contain 
valuable and interesting papers, from Thos, 
Emerson, Esq., of Newton, on “Class Enthusi- 
asm ;” N. T. Allen, Esq., of West Newton, on 
“The System of Public Instruction in Germa- 
ny, as seen by an American Practical Teach- 
er,” in which he treats of the different classes 
or grades of schools, schools for girls, and the 
charactef of the instruction itself; some re- 
marks by Gen. H. K. Oliver on compulsary 
attendance, stating that in Massachusetts. 
thirty-five thousand children are not at any 
school; and a paper on “The Departmental! 
system of Instruction” by Mrs. A. G. Woolson. 
of Boston, who, in the animated discussion 
which followed, urged the justice of admitting. 
girls to the Boston and Latin and English 
High Schools, that they might have the same 
advantages of fitting for college aud business 
as boys. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman’s Club. 

On Monday, May 138th, 4}, P.M., Mr. Henry B. 

Blackwell, on ‘Politics Practically Considered.” Club- 

Tea at 7 o'clock. , 
The Moral Science Association 


Will meet in Fraternity Hall, on Wednesday next, 
at 3o0’clock, P.M. The public are invited. 




















Wuite’s SPECIALTY For Dysprrersia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspeps‘a are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digestiny. 

Costiveness, and foss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it is 
only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
tion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms if neglect- 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“‘White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.”’ E 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 37 Court Street, 
(opp. Court House) Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per 
bottle. For sale by all druggists. 19—2¢ 





A STRIKING STORY POEM, 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVOCATES OF 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


OLRIG GRANGE. 


A Poem in Six Books. lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 


“‘OLRIG GRANGE’ is plainly the work of a ripe 
student of life and nature. It has dramatic power of 
a quite uncommon class; satirical and humorous ob- 
servation of a class still higher; a graceful and ingen- 
ious turn, in playing that game of speculation with 
the data of modern thought, which always makes a 
book stimulating for the modern iind to read ; and, 
finally, a very pure and healthy moral atmosphere. 
The social insight and epigram of the little poem 
would have furnished forth several ordinary novels 
had they been turned to that service.’’"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“A poetical tale of great merit, both as a tale and 
as a poem.”’—London Examiner, 
“The poem is not only good in itself, but it is the 
most impressive sermon we have recently read against 
the worship of Mammon. It is something of a moral 
as wellas literary event.”—Z. P. Whipple. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
May 11. It a 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 


MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 





Circle ;’ “Gleanings.’’ 


June 10. Jy 
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